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Potes. 
INVOLUNTARY VERSIFICATION. 


“Par ma foi,” exclaims the citizen in Moliere’s 
play, delighted with his newly-discovered accom- 
plishment, —“ par ma foi, il y a plus de quarante 
ans que je dis de la prose, sans que j'en scusse 
rien!” Perhaps, to take the converse of M. Jour- 
dain’s case, there are not a few prose-writers in 
our own language who would be equally surprised 
to discover the variety of unsuspected metrical 
combinations that might be extracted from their 
own gravest compositions. Suppose, for instance, | 
that anybody had ventured to tell one of the most 
vigorous of modern writers, the late William Cob- | 
bett, that in his racy Saxon style, thrown off 
without stopping to pick out fine words, or round 
off polished sentences, and yet so full of natural 
melody, he had all along not unfrequently been 
writing verse without knowing it; or that, in those 
charming “Rural Rides” of his, he had been 
unconsciously perpetrating all sorts of classical 
metres, — we may imagine the contemptuous in- 
credulity of the old man, and the torrent of the 
choicest mob-English with which he would have 
overwhelmed the pedant who dared to talk to him 
about the number of iambics and anapzsts to be 
found in his pages, or the happily proportioned 
recurrence in his sentences of what the philoso- 
pher of Salisbury maintained to be “ the essential 
ingredients of English prose, which, like salt in a 
banquet, serves to give it a relish — the two Pons 
and the Cretic.” 

And yet, however incomprehensible all this 
would have been to the author of the Political Re- 
gister, who had not a philological notion in his 
head, it may not be uninteresting to bring toge- 
ther a few of those curious deviations into invo- 
luntary metre which occasionally startle us in 
the writings of the greatest masters of prose com- 
position, 

In the preface to Dryden's translation of Vir- 
gil's Pastorals, the writer, comparing the harmony | 
and grace of the classic poets with modern pro- 
ductions, observes, that “the Greek tongue very 
naturally falls into iambic; and the diligent reader 
may find six or seven and twenty of them in those | 
accurate orations of Isocrates. The Latin,” he 
adds, “as naturally falls into heroic: the begin- 
ning of Livy's history is half a hexameter, and that 
of Tacitus an entire one; and the former histo- 
rian, describing the glorious effort of a colonel to 
break through a brigade of the enemy, just after 
the defeat at Canna, falls unknowingly into a 
verse not unworthy Virgil himseif:— 

“* Hee ubi dicta dedit, stringit gladium, cuneoque 

Facto per medios ...... . &c.’” 
To the hemistich of Livy and the hexameter of 





Tacitus, he might have added the spondaic verse 
with which, by a singular coincidence, Sallust 
also commences his narrative of the Jugurthine 
war :— } 

“ Bellum scripturus sum quod populus Romanus; ” 
and another from the same historian : — 

“Cnzi Pompeii veteres, fidosque clientes,” 
as well as that fine line from the Germania of Ta- 
citus (which sounds very much like a quotation 
from some Latin poet), in which he describes the 
sacred grove of the Sennones, as 
“ Arguriis patrum, et priscé formidine sacram.” 

But, in truth, there are few of the classical prose- 
writers in whose pages we may not discover these 
“ disjecti membra poetz.” * Quintilian, however, 
denounces strongly the occurrence of such casual 
verses, or fragments of verse, — “‘ Versum in ora- 
tione fieri, multo fredissimum est totum; sicut 
etiam in parte deforme:” Cicero, too, speaks of it 
as “yalde vitiosum;” and elsewhere, while he 
allows “ numeris astrictam orationem esse debere,” 
adds, that it ought “ carere versibus ;” and yet no 
writer oftener falls into the practice himself, 
Hexameter lines are met with in his writings, 
and even his own favourite “ esse videatur,” which 
closes so niany of his periods, is the beginning of 
an octonary iambic. Mr. Say, in his Essays on 
the Harmony, Variety,and Power of Numbers(1745), 
thus describes, and at the same time exempli- 
fies in English, the use and power of the iambic 
and anapest, with which Cicero flashes in the face 
of guilty Catiline : — 

“Tt has at once a sharp and a sudden sound: the same 
which men use when they pour out a torrent of words in 
their anger.” 

There is a sort of bastard hexameter, which is 
of frequent occurrence in Latin prose-writers, 
and is perhaps a more offensive blemish in point 
of style than a legitimate verse, having the rhythm 
of the hexameter without its quantity. It is a 
curious fact, however, that this sort of slipshod 
verse was gravely practised by some of the old 
monkish writers. Commodianus, an ecclesiastical 
writer in the beginning of the fourth century, and 
a contemporary of Pope Sylvester, composed a 
treatise against the Pagan idolatry in this ** mid- 
dle style,” as Dupin calls it, “neither verse nor 
prose.” His work is entitled Jnstructiones, and 
was printed from an ancient MS. by Rigaltius, in 
1650. The following crabbed lines are a specimen 
of this lawless method of versification : — 

“ Respicis infelix bonum discipline celestis, 
Et ruis in mortem, dum vis sine frano vagari, 
Perdunt te luxuria, et brevia gaudia mundi 
Unde sub inferno cruciaberis tempore toto.” 
Even in the original language of the New Testa- 


* See Dissertatio de Versu inopinato in Prosa, by Fred. 
Simon Loester. Lips. 1688. 
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ment a metrical development may occasionally be 
traced ; as in the first chapter of the Epistle of S. | 
James, where two hexameter lines occur in the 
17th verse : — 
“Tlaca Séeug dyad cai way Swpqua réAccov,” 
and | 
“Obn it wapadAayh, § TpoTHs &rocKkiacua.” 
The first of these is so elegant, that it has been 
conjectured by several critics to be a quotation ; | 
and the technical phraseology of the latter verse | 
might perhaps warrant the supposition that both 
lines are a fragment of some lost astronomical | 
poem. | 
“Our own language and the French,” adds 
Dryden's preface, “can at best but fall into blank 
verse.” It is quite true that it is blank verse into 
which our own prose style seems most prone to 
run, but it is by no means the only form of in- | 
voluntary metre to which it is subject. Mr. 
Crowe, the late Public-orator at Oxford, says very 
truly that an anapestic cadence is prevalent 
through the whole Book of Psalms in our beau- 
tiful Prayer Book version. And he gives the fol- 
lowing examples, taken from the first psalm 
alone : — 


“That will bring forth his fruit in due season.”—V. 3. 


“ And, look, whatsoever he doth it shall prosper.”—V. 4. 

“ Away from the face of the earth.”—V. 5. 

“ Be able to stand in the judgment.”—V. 6. 

“ And the way of the ungoilly shall perish.”— V. 7. 
The very next psalm (in the Bible version) affords 
an example of the hexameter cadence, pointed 
out long ago by Harris in his Philological In- 
quiries :— 

“Why do the heathen rage, aud the people imagine a 
vain thing? ”— V. 1. 

And again : — 

“ Kings of the earth stand up, and rulers take counsel 
together.” — V. 2. 

The following couplets also occur in the 
Psalms : — 


* Great peace have they that love thy law, 
And nothing shall offend them.” 


“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
Whose mind is stayed on thee.” 
“(© let thine ears consider well 
The voice of imy complaint.” 
The following line is in the Ist Book of 
Samuel : — 
“Surely the bitterness of death is past.” 


Sometimes the New Testament version also runs | 


into metrical forms: ¢. g ,— 
“When his branch is yet tender and putteth forth 
leaves, 
Ye know that the summer is nigh.” 


“ Husbands love your wives, aud be not bitter against 
em.” 


security ; for the finer ear of Adk 


Great ts have “ lisped in numbers,” and Ovid 
says of his own boyhood, — 
“Sponte sua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos, 
Et quod conabar scribere, versus erat.” 
Old Fuller, in his Good Thoughts, tells us, in his 
own quaint way, that “there went a tradition of 
Ovid, that when his father was about to beat him 
for following the pleasant, but profitless study of 
poetry, he, under correction, promised his father 
never more to make a verse, and made a verse in 
his very promise : — 
‘ Parce, precor, genitor, posthac non versificabo.’ 
* Father on me pity take, 
Verses I no more will make. 

Even in ordinary conversation there is a ten- 
dency to run into the cadence with which the 
speaker is most familiar, and it is recorded of 
John Kemble, as well as of his accomplished sis- 
ter, Mrs. Siddons, that their table-talk often flowed 
into blank verse. Sir Walter Scott used to repeat 
an amusing anecdote of the latter, who, when 
dining with him one day, unconsciously frightened 
a footboy half out of his wits, by exclaiming, with 
the look and tone of Lady Macbeth, — 


“ You've brought me water, boy, —I asked for beer.” 


,” 


The following scrap of metre occurs, strangely 
enough, in a scientific treatise by the learned 
Master of Trinity, Dr. Whewell ; but I am at this 
moment unable to lay my hand on the more precise 
reference : — 

“ There is no force, however great, 
Will draw a line, however fine, 
Into a horizontal line 
That shall be accurately straight.” 

But perhaps the oddest instance of involuntary 
versification is one mentioned by Twining in a 
note to his translation of Aristotle's Poetics, and 
found where nobody would expect to find such a 
thing, in Dr. Smith's System of Optics. The 47th 
section, ch. ii. book i., begins thus : 

“ When parallel rays 
Come contrary ways, 
And fall upon opposite sides 

“ What,” adds Twining, “ would Quintilian have said 
to half an anapwstic stunza, in rhyme, pee in & ma- 
thematical book, the author of which was supposed to 


” 





have possessed an uncommon delicacy of ear?” 
| 


The possession of such a faculty is, however, no 
oon who would 
stop the press to add a conjunction, or to erase a 
comma, allowed the following inelegant jingling 
sentence to pass without detection : 
“ What I am going to mention, will perhaps deserve your 
altention.” 


Dr. Smith’s ludicrous deviation into verse re- 


| calls to mind an equally absurd stanza introduced 
| by the poet Cowper into one of his playful letters ; 


although it can scarcely fall under the category 
of involuntary metre, inasmuch as it was the pro- 
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duction of a young Templar of sprightly parts, 
who employed his Jeisure in the meritorious de- 
sign of reducing Coke's Jnstitutes into a metrical 
form for the benefit of the legal profession,—a re- 
sult cleverly effected, in the specimen given, by 
the addition to the author's text of the line in 
brackets : 
“ Tenant in fee 
Simple is he, 
{And need neither quake nor quiver, } 
Who holds his lands, 
Free of all demands, 
To him and his heirs for ever.” 

Of all our great writers, Milton seems to afford 
the most complete example of this kind of nume- 
rous prose. Among frequent specimens of unpre- 
meditated verse that occur in his prose-writings, 
while the lighter anapestic cadence is rarely 
found, he generally falls into the graver iambic 
and heroic measures. His ear was so attuned to 
these cadences, that it was scarcely a poetical ex- 
aggeration to say, that he — 

- ° fed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers . ° ° . 


Allow me, then, in connexion with the above 
remarks, to close this paper with the result of an 
experiment which I recently made, by dipping 
into the first that came to hand of the seven 
volumes of Milton’s Prose Works by Symmons 
(vol. iv. p. 14.), in order to ascertain how many 
verses of the hervic measure I could discover in a 
single page. I may add, that I made a similar 
trial with Clarendon and with Barrow, but in vain. 
With Hooker and Jeremy Taylor, especially the 
latter, I had greater success. 
rary writers, Lord Macaulay, in his /istory, not 
unfrequently falls into blank verse, and it abounds 
in the magnificent periods of Mr. De Quincey. 

I must premise, that, in arranging this page of 
Milton metrically, I have, in one or two instances, 
ventured to omit or transpose a word or a sylla- 
ble: making, however, due allowance for some 
harsh lines, the general result is certainly very re- 
markable. 

“ Leir, who next reigned, had only daughters three, 

And no male issue: governed laudably, 

And built Caerleir, now Leicester, on the bank 

Of Sora. But at last, failing through age, 

Determines to bestow his daughters ..... 

And so among them to divide his kingdom 

Yet firet, to try which of them loved him best, 

(A trial that might have made him, had he known 

As wisely how to try, as he seemed to know 

Hlow much the trying behooved him,) he resolves 

A simple resolution, —to ask them 

Solemnly in order; and which of them 

Should profe 43 largest, her to believe 

Gonerill, the eldest, apprehending well 

Her father’s weakness, answers, invoking heaven, 

That she loved him above her soul. . . 

* Therefore,’ quoth the old man, orerjoyed, 

So honourest my declining age, to t 

And to the husband thou shalt choose, I give 


‘since thou 


Among contempo- | 


| so largely pervades it. 


The third part of my realm.’ So fair a speeding 

For a few words soon uttered, was to Regan, 

The second, ample instruction what to say. 

She, on the same demand, spares no protesting 

‘The gods must witness, that to express her thoughts 

She knew not, but that she loved him above 

All creatures;’ and receives equal reward. 

But Cordelia, 

The youngest, though the best beloved, and now 

Before her eyes the rich and present hire 

Of a little easy soothing, the danger also 

And the loss likely to betide plain dealing, 

Yet moves not from the solid purpose of a 

Sincere and virtuous answer. ‘ Father,’ saith she, 

* My love towards you is as my duty bids: 

What should a father seek, what can a child 

More promise? They who pretend beyond this 

Flatter.’ When the old man, sorry to hear 

This, and wishing her to recall those words, 

Persisted asking; with a loyal sadness 

At her father’s infirmity, but something 

O’the sudden harsh, and glancing rather 

Her sisters, than speaking her own oes Sh — ‘Two ways 

Only,’ said she, ‘I have to answer what you 

Require me: the former, your command, is 

I should recant; accept then 

This other which is left me; look how much 

You have, —so much your value is, and so much 

I love you. ‘Then hear thou,’ quoth Leir, now all 

In passion, ‘what thy ingratitute hath gained thee ; 

° - because thou hast not reverenced 

Thine aged father equal to thy sisters, 

Part in my kingdom, or what else is mine, 

Reckon to have none.’ ” 

The History of Britain, Book 1. 

Milton, in a Latin epistle to his Neapolitan 
friend, Manso, tells him that in early youth he 
had meditated an epic poem, which was to chro- 
nicle the chief events from the landing of Brutus 
to the time of Arthur: 


“ 


° , ° revocabo in carmine reges, 
Brennumque, Arviragumque duces, priscumque Be- 
linum, 

Arturumque, etiam sub terris bella moventem.” 

If, as has been conjectured, the youthful im- 
pulse of attachment to this subject produced his 
History of England, it is not wmprobable that a 
lingering reminiscence of the intended epic may 
have suggested the poetical diction, and have im- 
parted to this first book the metrical cadence that 
W. L. Nicuors, 


Grasmere, 





SWIFT: QULLIVER'S TRAVELS, 


Few persons, while reading these grotesque 
fictions, trouble themselves to verify Swift's right 
to the praise which has always been given to him 
for his accurate preservation of proportions. It 
may be affirmed, from his other writings, that 
Swift was not much given to arithmetic; and it 
may be presumed that the eye of some friend was 
upon his manuscript of the travels. Arbuthnot 
was the most likely person: his work on ancient 
weighis and measures was published nearly at the 
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same time with Gulliver. 
there is a faint resemblance to the leading idea of 
the travels, in a letter from Arbuthnot to Swift, 
so far back as 1714: the travels appearing in 
1726 and 1727. Arbuthnot is describing what he 
intends to do with Martinus Scriblerus, who is 
to have a theory that the effect of a medicine is 
inversely as the bulk of the patient, whence he is 
to infer the comparative sizes of the ancients and 
moderns from the quantities of their doses. 

Swift has masked with so much art the arith- 
metical questions which arise, that the interest of 
the reader is well preserved. If any one had been 
made to see, on opening the book, that the Lilli- 
putian scale is one inch to each of our feet, and 
the Brobdingnagian one foot to each of our inches, 
he would have felt that the author had not left 
himself much to calculate. I have no doubt that 
many of your readers will admit that they never 
collected, from the actual travels, the idea of this 
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It is worth notice that | ber of om dinners allowed to the Man-moun- 
‘ t 


tain; a slight mistake in multiplication. If there 
be a point in which Swift has overdone the mon- 
ster, it is when he makes him drag after him 
fifty line-of-battle ships, which had held 30,000 
men. Swift therefore supposes that a man, up to 
his neck in water, could drag by a rope a mass 
equal to 50-1728ths of a line-of-battle ship of his 
own time. This is a feat of the following kind. 
Make a model of an average line-of-battle ship of 
Swift’s time on a linear scale of 4-13ths; that is, 
for every 13 feet let the model have 4 feet. Frill 
the model with stores of the proper size, but let 
there be neither guns nor crew. Could a man up 
to his neck in water drag this model after him? 
I think not. Or put it thus: The 30,000 men 
who jumped out of their ships when they saw 
what was coming would amount in weight and 
bulk to a little more than seventeen men of our 


| size. Could a man, up to his neck in water, drag 


simple proportion running through the whole. It | 


is only let out gradually, and under- precautions. 
The first Lilliputian who enters on the scene is 


described as “a human creature not six inches | 


high.” Fortunately for Swift, the average stature 
of a man must be described as “not six feet:” 
had it been six feet, with nothing to speak of 
more or less, he must have discovered the scale at 
the very outset. In like manner, the first definite 


the boat which would hold seventeen men not 
closely packed? Probably not; and still less 
could Gulliver have dragged the ships. 

There is one point which it probably never 
entered into Swift's head to provide for. He evi- 


| dently means the force of gravity to be same in 


indication of the Brobdingnagian stature is con- | 
| energy that a stone should fall twelve times as far 


veyed in the description of a monster who “ took 
about ten yards at every stride:” the average 
human step is thirty inches, the twelfth part of ten 
yards. 

There would have been no difficulty about the 


Lilliput as in England. Now, in order to judge of 
the relation of a Lilliputian to gravity by making 
the case our own, we must proceed thus. Imagine 
gravitation to be augmented into a force of such 


in the first second as it now does: it is plain that 
our bodies, knit together as they now are, would not 


| support their own weight. Gulliver's Lilliputians, 


proportions of lengths: but it may be questioned | 
| power had been such that a much smaller number 


whether Swift would, without assistance, have 
given a true account of solid proportions. Gil- 
bert White was a very keen observer, but he 
printed a tremendous mistake (Nat. Hist. of Sel- 
borne, Letter xci.) which has not, I think, been 
noticed by any of his commentators. A plover 
having legs eight inches ong to four ounces and a 
quarter of weight, he presumes that a flamingo, 
weighing four pounds, ought to have legs ten 
Seet long, to be as longlegged a bird, for its weight, 
as the plover. For ten feet he ought to have said 
twenty inches; which is about what the flamingo 
actually has. Swift is correct enough on such 
points, to the surprise, no doubt, of some of his 
readers, who may be puzzled to know how it is 
that a large Lilliputian hogshead only holds half 
a pint. Some readers will say (as White would 
bave done) that this is making our hogsheads hold 
only twelve half pints: but for 12 should be 
read 12 x 12 x 12 0r 1728. Thus the cask which 
Gulliver emptied at a draught answers to 108 gal- 
lons in one of our bogsheads, and this would be the 
Brobdingnagian half-pint. This 1728 is, however, 


such as Swift meant them to be, would have been 
mechanical impossibilities, unless their muscular 


of them than Swift intended could have held down 
the man-mountain by main force. The fiction 
corresponding to Gulliver, as to the matter of 
gravitation, has been written in our own day. It 
is the “ Tale of a Chemist,” which first appeared, 
I think, in Knight's Quarterly Magazine, and was 
reprinted in 1846 in Knight’s Penny Magazine 
(vol. ii, p. 177.). This chemist learns how to 
pump the gravity out of his own body, and goes 


— 


| through a number of adventures in consequence. 


put down as 1724 in the description of the num- | 
| 


It has not, so far as I can find, been noted by 
the commentators that the Lilliputian religion is 
by no means uncommon among us: not indeed 
that its followers form a distinct sect, but that they 
are scattered through all persuasions. Gulliver has 
given only one of their f nae mo but that one is 
quite enough to substantiate my assertion: it is 
contained in the following words, “ All true be- 
lievers break their eggs at the convenient end.” 

The voyage to Laputa is pronounced by Joln- 
son to be the least amusing of the Gulliver fictions. 
Swift is here attempting to ridicule a class of 
men of whom he knew nothing; and his success 
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arises from his readers knowing as little. It is distance. It is awkward satire to represent the 


dangerous to attempt an attack on any knowledge 
of which the assailant is ignorant, whether in ficti- 
tious representation or sober argument. In our 


| mathematician as using the 


own day we have had an assailant of the mathema- | 


tical sciences, of no mean name, who was so little 
versed in the meaning of the most elementary 
terms that, in an attempt of his own to be ma- 
thematical, he first declares two quantities to be 
one and the same quantity, and then proceeds to 
state that of these two identical quantities the 
greater the one the less is the other. 

Swift's satire is of course directed at the mathe- 
maticians of his own day. His first attack upon 
them is contained in the description of the flap- 
pers, by which the absorbed philosophers were 
recalled to common life when it was necessary. 
Now there is no proof that, in Swift's time, or in 
any time, the mathematician, however capable of 
withdrawing his thoughts while actually engaged 
in study, was apt to wander into mathematics 
while employed in other business. No such thing 
is recorded even of Newton, a man of uncommon 
power of concentration. ‘The truth I believe to 
be, that the power of bringing the whole man to 
bear on one subject which is fostered by mathe- 
matical study, is a power which can be, and is, 
brought into action on any other subject: so that 
a person used to mathematical thought is deep in 
the concern of the moment, totus in illo, more 
than another person ; that is, less likely to wander 
from the matter in hand. Should any one of 
your readers be prepared to name a mathema- 
tician of whom he thinks that Swift's Laputan is 
a fair caricature, I will enter upon the point by 
the help of existing biographies. 

Swift's technical knowledge is of a poor kind. 
According to him, beef and mutton were served 
up in the shapes of equilateral triangles, rhom- 
boids, and cycloids. This beats the waiter who 
could cover Vauxhall Gardens with a ham. These 
plane figures have no thickness: and I defy all your 
readers to produce a mathematician who would 
be content with mutton of two dimensions. As 
to the bread, which appeared in cones, cylinders, 
and parallelograms, the mathematicians would 


uadrant to deter- 
mine an accessible distance. Next, what mathe- 
matician would use calculation when he had all 
his results on paper, obtained by rule and com- 
pass? Had Swift lived in our day, he would have 
made the tailor measure the length of Gulliver's 
little finger, and then set up the whole body by 
calculation, just as Cuvier or Owen would set up 
some therium or saurus with no datum except the 
end of a toe. 

According to Swift, the houses are ill built, 
without a right angle in any apartment, from the 
contempt the Laputans have for practical geo- 
metry. Swift knew the ideas of the Platonic 
school better than those of his own time, in which 
a course of mathematics included almost every- 
thing to which geometry or arithmetic could be 
applied. Swift lived at the time which just pre- 
ceded the separation, in the treatises, of pure and 
applied mathematics: at the time in which this 
separation was about to become an imperative 
necessity. The great Cursus Mathematicus of 
Dechales (4 vols. fol.), of which the second edi- 
tion was published in 1690, represents the idea 
attached to mathematics in his youth. It contains, 
besides what we should now call mathematics, 
practical geometry, mechanics, statics, geography, 
the magnet, civil architecture, construction of 
roofs, cutting of stones, military architecture, hy- 
drostatics, hydraulics, navigation, optics, music, 
fireworks, the astrolabe, dialling, astronomy, as- 
trology, the calendar. 

The touch at the belief in astrology, then not 
uncommon among astronomers, is fair satire : but 
Swift contradicts himself when he makes his ma- 
thematicians strongly addicted to public affairs. 
He speaks with great contempt of their political 
opinions, which we may explain if we remember 


| that Swift was a Tory, and the most leading ma- 


take the cones and cylinders for themselves, and 


leave the parallelograms for Swift. 
The tailor takes Gulliver's altitude by a quad- 


rant, then measures all the dimensions of his | 
body by rule and compass, and brings home the | 


clothes all out of shape, by mistaking a figure in 
the calculation. Now first, Swift imagines that 
the altitude taken by a quadrant is a length; 
whereas it is an angle. Drinkwater Bethune, in his 
Life of Galileo, tells a story of a Cambridgeshire 
farmer who made a similar mistake, confounding 
the degree of the quadrant with the degree, 69 
miles odd, on the earth’s surface: by which he 
brought out strange conclusions as to the sun's 


| 


thematicians were Whigs. His arithmetic is good. 
His diameter of 7837 yards does give his 10,000 
acres; and his satellites of Mars are correctly 
placed, so as to have the squares of the times as 
the cubes of the distances. I have no doubt he 
was here helped to the true answers. That Swift 
could himself extract a eube root, or use loga- 
rithms, is more than Apella would have believed, 
even after twenty years’ service in the marines. 

The college of projectors satirises a peculiar 
class of men, of whom few are to be found among 
well-informed mathematicians. Swift has made a 
sad bungle of the only case in which he had to 
use technical terms : 

“There was an astronomer who had undertaken to 
place a sundial upon the great weathercock on the town 
house, by adjusting the annual and diurnal motions of the 
earth and sun, so as to answer and coincide with all acci- 
dental turnings of the wind.” 


What this may satirise 


I cannot guess, Did 
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Swift confound the adjustment of the theory or 
tables of a celestial body with the adjustment of 
the celestial body itself ? 

When Swift brings forward Scotus and Ramus, 
and presents them to Aristotle as standing to him 
in the same relation as Didymus and Eustathius 
to Homer, he shows more ignorance than a scholar 
ought to have had. Had he written now, he 
might as well have presented M‘Culloch and 
Cobbett as in one and the same relation to Adam 
Smith. Ramus would have offered to maintain 

ab Aristotele, et multo magis a Scoto, 
dicta essent, commenticia esse: while Cobbett 
would have asked Swift what the he meant 
by bringing him acquainted with two “Scotch 
feelosophers.” 

Of the voyage to the Houyhnhms there is 
nothing to be said: for there are no proportions 
in the story, geometrical or moral. Of its details 
I shall only say, first, that Swift was quite wrong 
when he said no animal is fond of salt except man ; 
next, that Queen Anne was quite right when, 
years before, she refused to allow Swift to be made 
a bishop. A. De Morgan. 





BAPTISM OF JAMES PRINCE OF SCOTLAND, AFTER- 
WARDS KING JAMES SIXTH OF SCOTLAND AND 
FIRST OF ENGLAND. 


The baptism of this prince is noticed by Bu- | 


chanan and Robertson, but without any particular 
details. The latter says that the Earl of Bedford, 


the English ambassador, was attended by a nu- | 


merous and splendid train. Francis, the second 


Earl of Bedford, K.G., called by his biographers | 


“the Great Earl of Bedford,” the brightest orna- 
ment of his eminent family,” was, after many 
public employments, sent by Queen Elizabeth in 
the year 1566 to stand surety for her Majesty in 
the office of godmother, which she had taken upon 


herself at the request of Queen Mary. The Earl | 
carried with him, as is said, a font of pure gold, | 
as an honorary gift at the solemnity of the chris. | 


tening, which took place 15 December in that year. 


The Earl of Bedford was honourably employed | 


on many subsequent occasions, wherein one was 
to treat with the ambassadors of France sent to 
negotiate a marriage between the Duke of Anjou 
and Queen Elizabeth. He stood godfather to the 
renowned navigator Sir Francis Drake, who took 
from him his Christian name. The earl died at 
Bedford House in the Strand, July 25, 1585. 

In a manuscript in the College of Arms is pre- | 
served the following account of the Earl of Bed- | 
ford’s progress and reception : — 

“A brefe notte of my Lord of Beddford's enter- 
taynement into Scotland to the Chrystening of 
theyre young prynce. 


“1586.— Monday being the ix” of December, my | 
lord of Bedforde toke his Jorney w® all the Eng- | 


lyshe gent. towards Donebare, and at the bownde 

Redde ther mett him the Lord Horéme, the Lord 

of Shefford, the 1. of Ormeston, the L. Heaton, the 

Le Hatton, the le Howstd, the Le Langton, and 

James Lader of the privie chamber, w™ divers 

others, to the nomber of one hundreth horse, or 
| ther a boutts, and win iiij myles of Donne barre, 
| at a place called Enderwik, ther mett my L. of B., 

M* Jaymes Melvyn, a sarvant to the Quene of 
| Scotts; agayne win one myle of the said towne 
| ther mett him the L. Whitlawe, Captayne of Don- 
| barr, w™ xij or xvj horsse; and at our entrynge 
of the said towne, we had a volye of ordenaunce 
out of the castell of xxiiij" shott ; that night my 
1. was p’sented from the Captayne w™ wyldfowle, 
wyne, and conyes, &c. The next daye, the x" of 
the same monthe, ther went out of the towne of 
| Donbarr w™ my L. of B., the Lord Herune and 
| his trayne, ij myles or therabotts towards Eten- 

borowgh, and ther mett w* him therle of Sother- 

land and one Justice Clarke, the Le. of Basso, 

the Le. of Waroghto, the Le of Trebrowne, the 
| Le of Sownton, the le of Colston, the Le of 
Brymston, the Le. of Caveston, the le of Edmes- 
| ton, and Oliver Synkler, w many other, to the 
| nomber of vij** horse ; and at mosselborowgh they 
| mett w® him ther the Lord of Bortyck w xx" 
| horse ; and a myle from Etenborowghe ther mett 
| w him the le of Cragmyle, otherwise cawled the 
Provest of Etenbowrghe, w™ divers the burgeses 
and marchaunts of the towne to the nomber of viij™* 
horse, and so entered the towne of Etenborowghe ; 
and being in the myds of the streat, ther was shott 
xv greate pecs of ordinaunce out of the castell, and 
then we past to the Duk Shatteleroys, w*" was 
ffurnyshed w hangings, and a riche bedde of the 
Quenes for my Lord of Bedford to lye*in, and 
a nother for m’ Cary. The xi daye of Decem- 
ber, in the morning erly, my Lord of Bedford, w™ 
all the gent., went to a sarmond in S‘ Gyles 
Churche ; and after dyner he went to the French 
in.” G. 





INSCRIPTIONS ON MEMORIAL STONES OF THE 
SCOTTISH COVENANTERS, 
(Concluded from p. 105.) 

Tablet on the South Wall of the High Churchyard. 

“ Here lyes the Body of y* Rev4. M". Robert Maxwell who 
Served Chryst in the work of the Gospel at Monk-tonun 
& Prestick from 1640 to 1665 when he was Ejected for 
Non Conformity & after that Exercised his Ministry 
Partly there and partly in this City & the Countrey 
Round till March 26, 1686 when he fell asleep 
In Christ at Bogtoun House Cathcart aged 75 
& Robert Maxwell his Son and Euphan Paton his Spouse 
& belong* to Mr. Patrick Maxwell Min* at Inchenan * 
And now to his Son the Rev? Mr. Thomas Maxwell 
Minister of Stewarton 1777.¢” 


* He died in 1749. 
possess a document, very carefully written, from 
the hand of this minister, granted to my grandmother by 


(2S. VI. 137. Ava, 14, 58, 
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(A tablet below, the inscription now nearly 
worn out, notices the more remote descent of the 
family.) 

“ Here lyes the body of Patrick Maxwell 
of Allhouse * Mercht. Taylor who died 
deacon Conveener ¢ Septr. 1623, & 
Bessy Boyd, his Spouse.” 





the father’s side. 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” a specimen of what was called 
a Church Certificate or “ Sine,” given to a person when 
removing from one place to another parish or district of 
the country, viz.:—“ That the Bearer Jean Whyte* a 
Widdow resided in this parish for the most part from her 
Infancy Untill the date hereof Behaveing her Self Soberly 
and Honestly, free of publick Scandal or Ground of Church 
Censure known to us Was Allowed to partake of the Sa- 
crament of the Lords Supper In this place. And for any 
thing Known here at her removeal from this parish May 
be Admitted a Member of Any Christian Congregation or 
Society where providence shall Determine her Lott (to 
the Interval of Session) Is Attested Att Stewartoun 
This 30% Day of May 1772 years... . By 

«“ Tho* Maxwell Mint. 

“ John Bell Sess. Clk.” 

* Or Auldhouse, near Pollock Shaws, the latter the 
Seat of Sir John Maxwell of Pollock. 

+ The head of the fourteen Incorporations of the Trades’ 
House of Glasgow. The property of Auldhouse had come 
into the hands of Robert Sanders, Printer in Glasgow, 
who by a Deed of Mortification dated 9th February, 1728, 
made provision in it in favour of a student who has passed 
the course of philosophy, and is following his studies in 
divinity in the University, in order to become a preacher 
of the Gospel, value 1002 of Scots money, to be beld for 
five years, as also to the Merchants’ House of the city of 
Glasgow for “ the use, well, and behoove of the poor de- 
cayed Members thairof,” and for having five poor boys 
bound apprentices to lawful trades. He also subsequently 
left his whole moveable estate to the Merchants’ House 
for the same benevolent purposes. The heritable estate 
is described in the deed as “ All and hail, that my fyve 
merk land of old extent of Auldhouse with the mannour 
place theirof, houses, biggings, yeards, orchards, mosses, 
muires, meadows, and haill parts, privileges, and perti- 
nents thereto belonging ; and sicklyke, all and haill, that 
my maines of Kirkland of Eastwood, extending to ane 
thirteen shilling four pennie land of old extent (&c.) all 
lying within the parochine of Eastwood (of this parish 
the eminent historian Robert Wodrow was long minister) 
and Sheriffdome of Renfrew.” Sanders was a bookseller 
as well as a printer, and ke pt a shop first above the Gram- 
mar school Wynd (High Street), and afterwards in the 
Salt Market. In acknowledgment of his bounty a fine 
full-length oil-portrait of him was placed in the Mer- 
chants’ Hall, still to be seen. His father Robert Sanders 
(but who was a printer only) was the first who took the 
title of “ Printer to the City,” and frequently used the 
city arms on his title-pages with the ald motto, From 
the press of both father and son (but particularly from 
that of the former) emanated a great many books, tracts, 
poems (some of the latter good specimens of black letter), 
and curious public om, several of which I have seen oc- 
casionally in London Catalogues, and are now Ynuch 
prized by Bibliophilists and those persons concerning 
themselves with old-world literature, respecting whom a 
large portion of the Scotch people would pronounce 
“ half daft,” and for whose benefit the information of this 
Note is principally intended. Mr, Sande r,, Junior, left 1 no 


* Her maiden name, 


| 
| 


It is cited simply as a curiosity to show | 


In the Churchyard of the village of Cathcart. 
THIS.1S.THE.STONE. TOMB. OF . ROBERT. THOME 
THOMAS . COOKE . AND. JOHN . URIE . MARTYRS. 
FOR . OUNING . THE . COVENANTED . WORK . OF 
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This is a fine 


original stone in good preserva- 


tion, a fac-simile of which I made nearly forty 
years ago. The scene of this inhuman trans- 


action, “* Lone of Polmadie,” lies two miles south- 
east of Glasgow, and about three miles from the 
place of interment. An author who had been a 
“living witness” of these barbarities, commenting 
on the times in a “ Warm and Serious Address, 
Glasgow, printed for Robert Smith, and sold by 
him at his shop at the sign of the Gilt Bible, Salt 
Marcat, 1742,” 12mo. pp. 16., thus most graphic- 
ally and feelingly speaks : — 

“Indeed at the Restoration there were Divisions 
amongst our Pastors and Teachers, and the Lord « 
the Vineyard was angry and made the fire of his 4 
burn hot against his own Altar, that the Blood of the 
Martyrs of our Lord behov’d to be shed for the guilt of a 
broken Covenant. Indeed at that Time the Gospel was 
banished from the Churches, for Tyranny was then upon 


| the Throne and in the Court, and Prelacy and Hierarchy 





were then in the Church; yea Truth was banished out of 
the Land, and Prophanity of all Kinds was tollerate and 
approven of without restraint, and serious Godliness durst 
not appear, neither in Publick nor Private, for the Law 
then made it Death if known in Publick or in private 
Families. The Soldiers had Orders to stop family Wor- 
ship, of which I am a living Witness: : Tea, Major Bal- 





issue. I think it may be inferred from the tenour of the 
deed, that at the time he executed it, he was a widower, 
but had not given up hopes of a “ future marriage,” and 
of children being “ procreat of his body,” 
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four * (see epitaph) made it his Business to go thorow, 
especially on the Sabbath Night, with his Men; and if he 
heard any that were worshipping God, if he could not get 
Access to them, he broke open the Doors; and if there 
were any amongst them, not belonging to that Family, 


| 
| 


he carried all of them to Prison. And this was the Case | 


until the Reign of K. James the Seventh, when he granted 
a Toleration for all Sects, which no doubt was designed 
for Evil, but our gracious God turned it about for Good. 
Glory be to God for Christ, whose Merits procured it. 
And Glory be to the only wise and merciful God, that 


altho’ the Design was bad, he brought out of the Womb | 


of his providential Care and Love to his poor persecuted 
Church an happy Revolution, by that now glorified In- 
strument K. William of blessed Memory, whom our gra- 
cious God made use of to deliver us from bloody Tyranny 
and Slavery, and give us free Liberty and Exercise of 
Gospel-worship, in plenty and purity, whereby many 
Sons and Daughters were begotten by the Word of Truth, 
being backed by the powerful Spirit of Jehavah; and 


many made to flock in to the blessed Shiloh, to the ad- | 


vancing of the Mediator’s Kingdom and Glory in poor 
degenerated Scotland. I am a living Witness of God’s 
signal appearing at that Time.” 
In another curious and scarce pamphlet, dated 
“ Edinburgh, Sept. 1742,” we learn that it was 
“Done by an old soldier of Drumelog who was 
Author of the (preceding) Warm Address,” and who 
resided “on this side of the Water of Air.” The 
religion of this veteran, like that described by the 
author of Sir Hudibras : — 
“*Twas Presbyterian true Blue, 

For he was of that stubborn Crew 

Of Errant Saints, whom all Men grant 

To be the true church Jfilitant.” 

( £dit. Dublin, 1732, Canto i. p. 26.) 
But not seemingly having been able altogether to 
enjoy the tranquil and prosperous days of the 
church which he had seen — 
“ The Trenchant Blade, Toledo trusty, 

For want of Fighting was grown rusty, 

And ate into itself for lack 

Of some Body toe hew and hack.” 

Tbid. p. 32. 
He had, therefore, set about defending her 

against all her foes, whether Deists, or religious 


bodies of his countrymen lately sprung up, who 
had dissented from her communion, and had dis- 
gusted him with their inconsistencies and certain 
modes of Church Polity. He favours us with his 
views in the following paragraph from the above- 
mentioned pamphlet : — 

“ This from an old soldier who lived in these times 
aforesaid, and carried arms before and since the Revolu- 
tion in defence of Presbyterian Church Government, and 
was, and is willing to spend and be spent to support the 
true interest of Christ in poor Scotland. Having drawn 
his sword in defence of this good cause, he will not put it 
up, through the strength of my Captain General Christ, 
until I beat down his, and my enemies of Christ’s Church 
in this Jand so much ran down by the Devil, and glib 
Gib* and his adherents.” 


. . But perhaps you (Foulis) will say I am a Jesuit, 
and for that my master keeps me. Well, then, I advise 
you to go back to France, and trade and traffick there; 
for indeed your ware is not the commodity that Scotland, 
especially Glasgow and the West of Scotland, hath use 
for, if it be not some godless Atheists that live among us,” 
&e. . . . He also aims a volley at one of the Professors of 
the University: —“I am informed that piece of Robert 
Foulis’s printing did flow from one of the Teachers in the 
University of Glasgow. Had I been acquaint with them, 
I might have known more still; but being at a distance, 
I am at a loss; but were I present, I would not be afraid 
to answer some of that teachers learn’d, couch’'d, deistical 
performances, which is a trampling upon revealed re- 


| ligion and serious godliness— take care least God spue 


| you out of his mouth. Rev. iii, and 16 ver.” 


* Adam Gib was an early minister in Edinburgh of the 
Secession Church, and one of the leaders of the Anti- 
burgher split from it. He was an able clergyman, but it 


| is said sometimes gave sufficient room for attack, through 


his scurrility, bad temper, and haughtiness ; he, however, 
met with his match in his opponent, the “old soldier” of 
Drumelog, as must be allowed by all in the following 
specimen : —“ Now Adam, altho’ of a long time you have 
been purging out a great deal of your filth and excre- 
ments, you have not provided a place without the camp 
to dig, so as you may cover that which has come from 


| you. Have you got a paddle upon your weapone to dig 


* This hero may in future be classed with the “bloody | 


Clavers.” 
+ He levelled his musket at Robert Foulis, “ Elzevir of 
ow,” and thus amusingly descants: “ Beware of a 
= —a Robert Foulis, printer in Glasgow, which 
am persuaded is abominable lies, and wonder that any 
man should have taken in band to print it, being such a 


with? If you have not provided these, I pray you, Adam, 
haste you; for the stink is so great, that the filth that 
has come from you, in the camp of God, by your want of 
a right place, and a paddle to dig and cover it, is like to 
raise a dreadful plague in the Lord’s camp.” This pam- 
phlet was followed by a rejoinder, entitled “ A Seasonable 


| Advice to Mr. Adam Gib (Minister of the Gospel at Edin- 


corrupt piece. J have been at some pains to inquire what | 


Foulis ie, and from whom he is descended, and I hear he 
is the son of one Andrew Foulis (Faulis), that kept a 
ay oanee (publie house) above the Tolbooth, 
and that hi 

in his lug (ear), and went to France, and there he got a 
lick of a French mug (the holy water), which has quali- 
fied him to work wickedness, now when he has come 


son was a shaver to his trade, but got a flea | 


home, which I would not have thought, that such a fellow | 


as he, who is the extract of dull droff drink, would have 
been so active in wickedness. . . 
Foulis will say for himself, says he, ’tis the privilege of 
the press. A poor insipid ground to warrant you to pub- 
lish lies, and destroy revealed religion and advance Deism. 


. But I know what | 


burgh), and the rest of his Brethren anent Love and 
Charity, by J. W , A.M., Glasgow, 1742,” 12mo., pp. 
8.; “with some Remarks on the Observations published 
by Andrew Waddell, Soldier in Dumbarton Castle,” who 
turns out to be the Old Soldier of Drumclog. This more 
polished writer had, however, formed too low an estimate 
of the latter in addressing Adam Gib, when he says: “ It 
cannot but wound any good Man who loyes Religion, to 
see a mean common Soldier, who perhaps understands 
little of Learning or Piety, provoked by your invectives to 
take you to task,” &. The “soldier” had doubtless 
been an old Covenanter both of knowledge and virtue in 
its extensive meanings, and who wielded a vigorous quill, 
and, what was remarkable in one of his religious stand- 
ing, had divested himself of popular prejudices in having 
also become an eloquent and judicious advocate for White- 
field, in “A Warning and Heproof, with Advice from the 
word to those (the Secession) who have spoken, and do 
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The foregoing extracts, together with the Epi- 
taph, may so far serve as a mirror to Lord Ma- 
caulay in which to see himself and the period in 
relation to the despised Covenanters, who were 
good stuff, and not men to be meddled with. 

These extracts and foot-notes may be rather 
lengthy, but I think the old soldier such a verit- 
able fac-simile of those who so gallantly behaved 
at the battle of Drumclog, that to do him and his 
party justice scarcely less could be said; and he 
is well worth mustering to public view, even in 
the days of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. He had 
been a native of Lanarkshire. 


In the Churchyard of Hamilton. 


“ At Hamilton 
lie the heads of 
John Parker, Gavin Hamilton 
James Hamilton 
and 
Christopher Strang 
who suffered at 
Edinburgh 
Dect. 7. 1666 
( four sculptured heads in a linc) 
Stay, passenger take notice 
what thou reads; 
At Edinburgh lie our bodies 
here our heads; 

Our right hands stood at Lanark, 
these we want; 
Because with them we sware 
the Covenant. 

Renewed 
MDCCCXVUI.” 
G. N. 





NOTES ON HYMN-BOOKS AND HYMN WRITERS, NO. I. 


The English churches are rich in hymns. Since 
the Reformation a great amount of religious 
poetry has got into circulation, Some of it is trans- 
lated, some of it consists of paraphrases of scrip- 
ture; but the greatest part is original. Hymns, 
properly so called, these pieces are not. 
them are prayers in verse. 
spiritual conflicts of the writers. 


speak Calumniously, and with Bitterness against the 
W 


fork of the Spirit of God at Cambuslang, Kilsyth, and 
Cadder, and other places in the Land; by one who loves 
to have the Mediator’s Kingdom and Glory advanced, in 
gaining of Souls to him, by Gospel Means, according to 
his Will in his Word.—N.B. By the Author of the Warm 
and Serious Address, Glisgow: printed by William 
Duncan, in Salt-mercat, 1742,” 12mo. pp. 24. In addition 
there are “ Observations in Defence of the Work at Cam- 
buslang against the Malicious Spirit of the Act of the 
Associate Presbytery Anent their Late Fast, written by a 
Soldier, Glasgow: printed by R. Smith, 1742,” 12mo., 
pp. 8. Here, with martial fire, he speaks of “ King George 
my Master.” In all probability he was connected with 
the first raised Cumeronian Regiment, and who, at the 
date of these effusions, must have seen at least his four 
score years, These tracts are from a collection relating 
to those times in my possession, 


Many of | 
Many describe the | 
All are curious | 
as marks of the depth of feeling of their ages. It | 


would be a work of interest to trace them to their 
sources. But from their being imputed to vari- 
ous writers, it is often very difficult to find out 
their true authors. Our hymn-books are innu- 
merable. Their quality, however, is far inferior 
to their quantity. Frequently the writers’ names 
are not attached to their compositions. The col- 
lections used by the Church of England are ge- 
nerally very meagre: the collections used “by 
dissenters’ are often filled with mere religious 
rhymes. In some of the former the editors only 
admit what has been written by their own ortho- 
dox divines; in many of the latter they insert 
much that is unpoetical and untasteful. Many 
hymns have been so altered that it is impossible 
to find out their originals. John Wesley, in his 
preface to the Methodist collection, begs that all 
compilers who may wish to borrow any composi- 
tions from it will do so without alteration, because 
they cannot improve upon what the authors meant 
to express. But though no selector has a right to 
alter, he may omit or choose particular verses. 
To this, the most severe writer can have no ob- 
jection. 

Rea] hymns, that is songs of adoration, we have 
few. But nominal hymns, many of which possess 
great beauty, are very plentiful. The true gold 
needs to be carefully melted out from the masses 
of dross with which it is mixed. It will well re- 
pay the trouble taken to separate it, and yield a 
rich reward. Our hymns are the heirlooms of 
the Church and nation: as much a part of their 
wealth as cathedrals and castles; as much a part 
of their glory as martyrs and poets. They should 
therefore be duly eared for. 

The monks of Britain seem to have had but 
little of the spirit of poetry. Caius Sedulius, a 
native of Scotland, who lived about 340, and who 
is said to have become Bishop of Achaia, wrote a 
hymn beginning : — 

“ A solis ortus cardine.” 

But no very good translation of it has been 

made. Beda, also, was the writer of several. 
“ Hymnum canamus gloria,” 

is perhaps his best. Of this we have no worthy 

English version. 

Cedmon the cowherd rendered portions of the 
Bible into Anglo-Saxon verse. He also composed 


some hymns that were extensively sung by the 


But interesting as they are as relics of a 


people. 
use to a 


by-gone age, they are but of slight 
modern hymnist. 

Up to the time of the Reformation, the sacred 
poetry of the Church is common property. It 
should, therefore, when translated, find a place in 
every hymn-book that makes a claim to complete- 
ness. Many of these translations from the Latin 
are finding their way into general use. A few of 
the compositions of the best writers—all of which, 
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with many others, we want revived —are the un- 
rhymed hymns of Ambrose ; the Cathemerinon of 
Prudentius ; “ Veni Creator Spiritus,” sometimes | 
ascribed to Charlemagne, and certainly written | 
about that period ; ‘‘Totum Deus in te spero,” by | 
Hildebert ; “ Jesus dulcis Memoria,” by Bernard | 
of Clairvaux ; “ De Contemptu Mundi,” by Ber- 
nard de Morley : — 
“ Brief life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care ; 
The life that knows no ending, 
The tearless life is there, 





* But now we fight the battle, 
And then we wear the crown, 
Of true, and everlasting, 
And passionless renown. 


“ Thine ageless walls are bounded 

With amethyst unpriced ; 

Thy saints build up its fabric, 
And the corner stone is Christ. 

Thou hast no shore, fair ocean, 
Thou hast no night, bright day ; 

Dear fountain of refreshment 
To pilgrims far away.” 

“ Dies Ire,” by Thomas of Celano, of which we 
have several translations and imitations. Perhaps 
for vigour, the best is the one by Mr. Irons. Sir 
Walter Scott has caught its force and fire in his 
“Day of wrath, that dreadful day.” Herrick ap- 
pears to have imitated some parts of it in his 
“ Litany to the Holy Spirit.” “Stabat Mater,” 
by James de Benedictis. After this the Middle 
Age ecclesiastical poetry began to decline. Fran- 
cis Xavier, however, about the time of the Eng- 
lish Reformation, produced his wonderful but 
mystic hymn, “O Deus, ego amo Te.” Several 
translations of it have been made. The following 
imitation has perhaps caught a little of its spirit :— | 

“ My Saviour I would love Thee well, 
With pure and perfect love; 
Not from the dread of pains in hell, 
Nor hope of joys above. 
« When Thou wert hanging on the wood, 
Thou didst my soul embrace ; 
And when the spear set free Thy blood, — 
That mystic fount of grace, — 
“ Thou worest a purple robe for me, 
A crown of twisted thorn ; 
Yes, Lord, for one Thine enemy, 
Who mocked in bitter scorn. 
“ Then why do I not love Thee more, — 
Most loving Jesus, why ? 
Not from the fear of Satan’s power, 
Nor hope of joys on high? 
“ Not that my soul should rise above 
One single painful thing? 
But with a pure, unselfish love, 
O my eternal King.” 

I had hoped to be able to say a few words about 

the versifiers of the Psalms, and the writers of 
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I trust you will allow me room for 


more space. 
Husert Bower. 


some remarks another time. 


Minor Notes. 

Robert Dundas.—The central house on the west 
side of Adam Square, Edinburgh, now occupied 
by the School of Arts, was at one time possessed 
by Robert Dundas of Arniston, who held the 
office of Lord President of the Court of Session 
from 1760 to 1797. In reference to his Lordship’s 
possession of it, the following jeux d'esprit are re- 
counted. 

The Lord President, by his casting vote, de- 
cided the famous Douglas cause against the legi- 
timacy of the claimant, the first Lord Douglas: 
the other judges having been equally divided in 
opinion, seven to seven. His view had been pre- 
viously supposed to be otherwise; but when the 
final judgment (afterwards reversed by the House 
of Peers) was given, he stated that he had “got 
a new light” on the subject. He was conse- 
quently very obnoxious to the mob, who took a 
warm interest for the claimant ; and on the after- 
noon of the day, a concourse of people surrounded 
his door, and broke his windows. His Lordship 
appeared at one of these, and civilly inquired of 
the assailants why they did so? To which a wag 
in the crowd replied : 

“ Your Lordship has said you have ‘ got a new light,’ 

As your windows are broken, "twill shine in more 

bright.” 

After the Lord President's death, the house 
came to be occupied by a Mr. Spottiswoode, an 
ironmonger ; on which change of tenants, the fol- 
lowing distich was made, it is said, by Henry Er- 
skine, then Dean of the Faculty of Advocates : — 

“ This house, where last a lawyer dwelt, 
A smith does now possess. 
How naturally the Iron Age 
Succeeds the Age of Brass.” G 

Edinburgh. 

“IT do not pin my faith upon his sleeve.” — The 
singularity and apparent irrelevancy of this saying 
has induced me, for want of better evidence, to 
hazard the following conjecture: In feudal 


| times, and at later periods, when heraldry was a 


social science, and persons of family were known 


| by their arms, or cognisance or crest, commonly 


called their badge, as well or better than by their 
names, it was the practice for their servants and 
personal attendants to wear sewed or pinned on 
their sleeve the cognisance of their master on a 
round silver plate, like our watermen of the pre- 
sent day. But in times of feud or party strife 
these badges were sometimes forged or fabricated 
for the occasion. A knowledge of this fact might 


English hymns. But I cannot ask you for any | lead a person to say, “I do not pin my faith on his 
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sleeve ;” i. e. I do not believe the evidence of his 
sleeve, as to the party to which he belongs: hence 
the common acceptation, “I do not believe the 
fact on his evidence.” E, G. B. 


An Aristocratic Handwriting : Doff-—The fol- 
lowing extract shows that, in 1724, a badly- 
written scrawl was considered an evidence of 
gentle blood : — 

“The Badness of the Hand put me in Doubt at first, 
whether the Letter came from a Man of Wit, or a Man 
of Quality; but by the good Sense and good Spelling he 
cannot be a Lord,” — (The Humorist ; being Essays upon 
Several Subjects, 3rd edition. 1724. p. 123.) 

At p. 184. in the same book we have the ety- 
mology of doff, expressed by the way in which 
the word is printed :— 

“TI wou'd not d’off my Hat, because they belong’d to 
Popish Idolatry.” 

Curusert Bepe. 


An Obvious Misprint.— Permit me to point out 
a remarkable instance of the above in my own 
letter, published in “N. & Q.” (2 S. vi. 95. 
line 8. col. 1.), where I am represented as being 
engaged in the extraordinary occupation of “fram- 
ing my views.” I need scarcely say that the dis- 
tinction of having my “views” included in the 
portfolio of “N. & Q.” is quite sufficient for my 
ambition ; and that I had no idea of having them 
“ framed,” —a sort of suspended animation which 
even the proofs that support them would scarcely 
merit. What I wrote was, that I would have 
“ pressed my views” or opinions on the particular 
subject under discussion with more confidence, 
had I known they were in accordance with those 
of the distinguished writer and critic to whom I 
alluded. D. F. M'Carruy. 


Hinor Queries. 


Abp. Sharp: Lord Melfort. — Can any of your 
readers inform me whether either of the two fol- 
lowing MSS. are in existence, or accessible to the 
student ? 

1. The MS. Diary of Archbishop Sharp (of 


York), from which his Life was compiled by his | 


son, Archdeacon Sharp. 


2. The MSS. of Lord Melfort’s Letters to 


Robert Nelson, stated by Birch (Life of Tillot- | 


son) to be then in the possession of Philip Car- 
teret Webb, Esq. C. F. Secreran. 


Westminster. 


Colonel Horton, the Parliamentarian. — Jeremy 
Horton, a colonel in the Parliament’s service, cer- 
tainly died in the spring or summer of 1647, and 
the probate to his will is dated December 2, 1647. 
He, I presume, is the Colonel Horton who, ac- 
cording to Clarendon, attempted Donnington 
Castle in 1644. But what relation does he bear 
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| to the Colonel Horton so conspicuous in South 
| Wales in May, 1648 ?—at whose death, in Ireland, 
| in 1649, Cromwell magnifies his “ courage and in- 
| tegrity” (see Carlyle, and all the histories of the 
| time). Jeremy Horton appointed a nephew, Wil- 
liam Horton, his executor. Was this William the 
colonel who fought in Wales and Ireland, and 
was nominated a “ King’s Judge?” 

Both the Hortons aforesaid are always spoken 
of in the newspapers and histories as “ Colonel 
Horton” without a Christian name, which argues 
that there were not two contemporaneously. Even 
in the Commons’ Journals, where Colonel Horton's 
services in 1648 are so particularly noticed, and 
1000/. a-year settled on his brigade, the Christian 
name never occurs. Pray illuminate me. J. W. 


John Bull. —Can any of your Oxonian readers 
inform me of the college, degree, works, or any 
particulars of an able biblical scholar who gives 
his name to a MS., “John Bull, 1816”? 

Jaxos ULMEN. 

Benselyn, Bensley.—W ould R. T. (who commu- 
nicated respecting the Rev. R. Talbot, 2™ S. iii. 
255.) be so kind as to inform me whether the 
Institution Books to which he refers give any, 
and what, further particulars respecting the two 
individuals following ? — 

“John Benselyn, of Hapton, Priest, Rector of Thorp- 
Parva, 1390 (March 8), ob. 1420.” 

“ Richard Bensley, instituted to the Rectory of Cavers- 
field, Bucks, in 1582.” 


Tse-Bes. 

Queen's Picturer, 1642, §&c. — The following is 
an extract from the Civil War Tracts, dated Wed- 
nesday, August 17, 1642: — 

“This day it was reported to the House that at the 
Queen’s Picturer in London, hath been seene seueral 
meetings of about forty persons at a time, and the house 
| by the trained band being begirt and entred, they pri- 
| uately conveyed themselves away; and narrow search 

being made about the house, they found a private way 
| down into a vault under the ground, in which they might 
| goe a quarter of a mile, leading them to the Thames side, 

where they might privately take boat and escape. That 
they found a maid in a place hid in the house, and being 
examined, she said she knew nothing of the cause of 
their meeting there, if she should die therefor. Upon 
which it was ordered strict watch should be kept about 
the house night and day, and the passage to the water 
underground stopped, which was done accordingly.” 


This curious extract suggests the following 
| Queries: 1. Who was the Queen's Picturer? 2. 
| Where was the house alluded to ? E. G. B. 


Dr. Callcott’s Glee, “ O snatch me swift.” —Is 
| there any clue to the authorship of the poetry of 
| this celebrated glee? Mr. Horsley, in his memoir 
| of Dr. Callcott, (prefixed to a Collection of his 
| Glees, Canons, and Catches, published in 1824,) 
| thus relates the story of that composition: — 

“Tt now remains for me to speak of the Glee, ‘O snatch 

me swift from these tempestuous scenes,’ which I consj- 
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der the master-piece of my Friend’s genius and science. | 
For this admirable production we appear to be indebted | 
to an accidental circumstance. The Doctor bad agreed 
to accompany some friends to the Theatre, on an evening 
when a very popular Actor was to make his appearance ; 
it therefore became necessary to obtain places on the 
opening of the doors. To lose an hour, in waiting for the 
commencement of the performance, was what my Friend 
could not think of; and, contrary to his usual custom, he 
was without a book in his pocket. Seeing, therefore, a | 
second-hand volume of poems on a stall, he purchased it, 
and found therein the following beautiful lines, that gave 
rise to a composition, which, perhaps, may be called the 
first of its class : — 
‘O snatch me swift from these tempestuous scenes, 

To where life knows not what distraction means ; 

To where religion, peace, and comfort dw ell, | 

And cheer, with heartfelt rays, my lonely cell. | 

Yet, if it please Thee best, thou Power Supreme! 

My bark to drive thro’ life’s more rapid stream, 

If low’ring storms my destin’d course attend 

And ocean rages till my days shall end ; — 

Let ocean rage, let storms indignant roar, 

I bow submissive, and resigned adore.’ ” 


The title of the book was, it appears, Pleasing 
Reflections, and it was published in 1788.* A. R, 


“The Duke of Wellington's Despatches,” by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gurwood.— At the commence- 


ment of a review of these important volumes, in | 


Blackwood’s Magazine for January, 1837, is the 
following note : — 

“We have been informed within these few days, 
that Sir Frederick Adam has discovered three volumes of 
his Grace’s letters in his own handwriting in the Mysore 
Residency. ‘These letters embrace the period immedi- 
ately subsequent to the Duke’s taking the command of 
Seringapatam in 1799, up to bis illness at Bombay in 
1801. They are all addressed to Colonel Barry Close, 
and there appears to be only one of them which has 


found its way into print. Some of these are of the | 


highest interest and importance, and they all afford proof, 


it is said, of the versatility and extent of the Duke’s ca- 


pacity.” 

Have these valuable documents been preserved? 
In whose possession are they? Is the public 
likely ever to be gratified with their publication ? 

M. G. 

Saint Sunday. —In the collection of Wills, in 
the Journal of the Surrey Archeological Society, 
p- 182,, in one of Alice Nicoll, 1515, is this pas- 
sage ; — 

“ Also I bequeth to the ymage of Seynt Sonday v pound 
of wax for a tapier, to burne every Sonday in service time 
as long as it will endure.” 

Who is this saint, and what is his legend, and 
how would his name be latinised ? A. A. 

“ Treatise on the Sacrament.” — Who wrote A 
Treatise, shewing the Possibility and Convenience of 


[* The piece is taken from Pleasing Reflections on Life 
and Manners, selected from Fugitive Publications, 12mo., 
1787. It occurs at p. 292., and is entitled “The Wish of 
a Man of Reflection; written in London,” and makes 
twenty-two lines. ] 


| on the Opera, by Algarotti, 12mo., 1767 ? 


the Reall Presence of our Saviour in the blessed 
Sacrament, &c, with a curious woodcut in the 
title, small 8vo., Antwerp, 1596. T. G.L. 


Mary's Abbey, Dublin. —Is there any plan or 
map extant of the portion of Mary’s Abbey, Dub- 
lin, where the Irish Parliaments assembled ? 

ABHBA, 

Quotations Wanted. — 

* Time doth transfix the florish set on youth, 

And delves the parallels on beauty’s brow, 
Feeds on the rarities of Nature’s truth, 
And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow.” 


Q. W. 
* The world grew lighter as the monster fled.”  §&. C. 


“ There'll be wigs on the green.” H. Hi. D. 





Who first used these memorable words : 
“ Prayer moves the hand that moves the universe” ? 
Apu. 
“ Fortnight’s Excursion to Paris.”—Who is the 
author of “Sketch of a Fortnight’s Excursion to 
Paris in 1788,” in the Gent. Mag., 1797-98 ? 
R. Ineuis. 
Algarotti.—W ho was the translator of An Essay 


R. Ineurs. 


William Tyndale. — Can you direct me to any 
information or illustration of Tyndale or his times, 
or of individuals connected with him, &c., de- 
veloped since the publication of the Rev. C. 
Anderson’s Annals of the English Bible, which 
supplies so much information on the subject ? 


S. M. §. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Hooker's “ Ecclesiastical Polity.” — Being the 
possessor of the very rare first editions of the first 
four, and also the fifth book of Hooker's famous 
work, I was pleased the other day to lay my hand 
on what seemed to be the first edition of the re- 
maining three books, which it is well known from 


honest Izaak’s account were not published in the, 


lifetime of the author, but in 1648, some years 
after his death. To my surprise, however, I 
found the title-page running thus: The Lawes of 
| Ecclesiastical Politie, the Sixth and Eighth Books, 
| &c., with an apology in the introductory address 
| “to the Reader” for the non-appearance of the 
| seventh book : “ the endeavours used” to recover 
| which “had hitherto proved fruitlesse.” This 
work is in quarto, and does not therefore corre- 
spond with the previously published volumes. 
Can any correspondent say when and how the 
seventh book was published? Lowndes says 
truly, that the first four books were published in 
| 1594 (though the volume is undated) ; the fifth 
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book in 1597 (the date being in the title-page) ; 


but he is incorrect in saying “seventh and eighth 
books 1648, 4to.,”— besides leaving the sixth 
book quite unaccounted for. LETHREDIENSIS. 


[ When Mr. Keble published the first edition of Hooker’s 
Works, he had not met with the edition of the Sixth and 
Eighth Books published in 1648, so that it would seem 
to be rather scarce. A copy was sold by Sotheby and 
Wilkinson on June 5, 1857 (see “N. & Q.,” 24 §. iii. 
478.). ‘The particulars relating to the manuscripts of the 
judicious Hooker — their fate and their perils — would be 
a curious but painful chapter in our literary history. It 
was on Dec. 28, 1640, when Archbishop Laud was com- 
mitted to the Tower, that his library, containing Hooker’s 
manuscripts, was made over to the custody of Prynne, his 
inveterate opponent. From him it passed to the notori- 
ous Hugh Peters, by a vote of the Commons, June 27, 
1644. About four years afterwards, and on the very eve 
of the martyrdom of Charles I, the Sixth and Eighth 
Books of The Ecclesiastical Polity were given to the world, 
and announced as “a work long expected, and now pub- 
lished according to the most authentique copies.” We 


are told of six transcripts with which the edition was | 


collated. It is perplexing to understand when these 
copies got forth, and how they were all alike deficient in 
the Seventh Book, which the setter forth of this edition 
declares to be irrecoverable. No trace of the lost Book 
appears until 1662, when Dr. Gauden, recently promoted 
to the See of Worcester, set forth a new edition of The 
Works of Mr. Richard Hooker, and augmenting it by 
this Seventh Book. He distinctly says, “The Seventh 
Book, by comparing the writing of it with other indis- 
putable papers, or known manuscripts of Mr. Hooker's, 
is undoubtedly his own hand throughout.” It is grati- 
fying to find that the recent learned and able Editor of 
Hooker’s Works favours its genuineness by internal evi- 
dence, notwithstanding it bears marks of hasty writing. 
See Mr. Keble’s valuable Preface to the Third Edition, 
1845, and an interesting article on Hooker in D’Israeli’s 
Amenities, ii, 335.] 


Cricket. —When, and where, originated the 
game of cricket, and what is the etymology of the 
term? The game, it is said, is almost, if not 
quite, unknown on the Continent. Perhaps the 
recent visit of the Duc de Malakoff to Lord’s 
Ground, and the presentation there made to him 
of a complete set of bats, balls, &c. may eventuate 
in his countrymen borrowing this sport, as well as 
horse-racing, from us. LEFEBVRE. 


[ The game of cricket, which is peculiar to our island, 
has been derived from the Saxon Cricce or Creag, a 
crook’d stick or club. Like other British sports, it has 
undergone considerable modifications, more particularly 
in the past fifty years, and hence the difficulty of deter- 
mining the precise date of its origin. 
was played in some rude form as early as any game of 
ball, or even before balls were made, with cats or bits of 
stick. (Vide Dr. Jamieson’s Etymological Dict., art. Cat 
and Dog, pp. 76. 83.) Strutt, in his Sports and Pastimes, 
could discover no earlier notice of it than that by D’Urfey, 
in his Cambro- British doggerel (1719): — 

“ Hur was the prettiest fellow 
At foot-ball or at cricket, 
At hunting-chase, or prison-base, 
Cot’s plat, how hur could nick it!” 


| 
Milton’s nephew, however, Edw. Phillips, directly refers | 


to the cricket-ball in his Mysteries of Love and Eloquence 


Doubtless cricket | 


(1685), which is probably the first mention of the word 
in its modern English form by any author in present use. 
Strange to say the game is omitted (as known, at least, 
by its present name) bothgin the Schedule of Sports, 
drawn up by command of James I, and in the recapitu- 
lation of popular amusements in Burton’s Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy. The poets of the sixteenth and seventegnth 
centuries are likewise mute onit. But in the Gent. Mag. 
for March, 1788, a correspondent writes that, “in the 
Wardrobe Account of the 28th year Edw. I. (1300), pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries, among the entries 
of money issued for the use of his son Prince Edward in 
playing at different games, is the following item: —‘ Do- 
mino Johanni de Leek, Capellano domini Edwardi fil’ ad 
creag’ et alios ludos per vices, per manus proprias apud 
Westm. 10 die Aprilis. 100 S.’” And the same writer adds 
in a note, “Mr. Barrington has suggested that cricket is 
alluded to under two Latin words, denoting the ball and 
bat sport, in a proclamation of Edw. IIL. (1363); as also 
in a statute, 17 Ed. 1V. (1477), by the pastime of handyn 
and handout ( Archeol. vii. pp. 50. 378.).” Consult also 
Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports, Lond. 1852, and 
the Cricketer’s Manual, by “ Bat,” Lond. 1851. ] 


Hackney Worthies.—Can any of your readers 
refer me to any notices of Sir Thomas Player and 
Sir Stephen White, both of Hackney? Their 
arms are given in Gwillim’s Heraldry, at pp. 113. 


133. A. A. 


{Sir Thomas Player, Chamberlain of the City of Lon- 
don, was one of the City members both in the Westminster 
| and Oxford parliaments, 1678—79. Pepys, in his Diary, 
has the following entry under Mar. 14, 1665-6: “ Thence 
to Guildhall, in our way taking in Dr. Wilkins, and there 
my Lord [ Brouncker] and I had full and large discourse 
with Sir Thomas Player, the Chamberlain of the City, a 
man I have much heard of, about the credit of our tallys, 
which are lodged there for security to such as should 
lend money thereon to the use of the navy.” On May 8, 
1683, Sir Thomas Player was fined 500 marks for being 
concerned in a riot at Guildhall at the election of sheriffs 
on Midsummer-day, 1682. (Echard, Hist. of England, 
iii. 671.) He is accused of libertinism in a pasquinade 
entitled The Last Will and Testament of the Charter of 
London, 1683, in which occurs the following bequest to 
him: “To Sir Thomas Player I leave all the manor of 
Moorfields, with all the wenches and bawdy-houses there- 
unto belonging, with Mrs, Cresswell’s [who kept a noted 
bagnio] for his immediate inheritance, to enjoy and oc- 
cupy all, from the bawd to the whore downward, at nine- 
teen shillings in the pound cheaper than any other 
person, because he may not exhaust the chamber by 
paying old arrears, nor embezzle the stock by run- 
ning into new scores.” (Somers’s Tracts, by Scott, viii. 
392.) Dryden has likewise gibbeted him in Absalom and 
| Achitophel :— 
“ Next him, let railing Rabshakeh have place, 
So full of zeal he has no need of grace; 
A saint that can both flesh and spirit use, 
Alike haunt conventicles and the stews.” 
Sir Thomas Player was buried at Hackney, Dec. 9, 1672. 
(Lysons’ Environs, ii. 497.) The only notices of Sir 
Stephen White that we can discover relate to his pious 
gifts to the parishes of Hackney, Bocking, and Braintree. 
| See Robinson's History of Hackney, ii. 375., and Report of 
| Charity Commissioners, xxxii. pt. i. 774. 780. Sir Stephen 
White was buried at Hackney, Dec. 26, 1678.] 


Pitfield of Hoxton. —The usual tradition in 
| Shoreditch is, that the person who bore this name, 
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and gave it to Pitfield Street, was a ne cow- | 
keeper, who afterwards made a large fortune by 

the sale of milk. Is thig the same person as Sir | 
Charles Pitfield of Hoxton, whose arms are | gna 

in Gwillim, p. 158., azure, a bend engrailed be- 
tween two cygnets royal, argent, gorged with | 
ducal crowns, with strings reflexed over their | 
backs, or? He says Sir Charles “is descended 
of the ancient family of the Pitfields of Symons- 
bury, in the county of Dorset.” A. A. 


The arms described by Gwillim are certainly those 
of Sir Charles Pitfield of Hoxton, who resided there in a 
large brick house long since demolished; and who be- 
queathed, by his will dated October 16, 1680, to the 

rish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, an acre of land for the 
Ponefit of the poor, &c. Now, as Pitfield Street stands 
upon a portion of the land left by Sir Charles, it most 
probably was so named as a memorial of his pious gift. 
It seems very doubtful whether Pitfield the cowkeeper 
was in any way related to the family of Sir Charles; for 
this celebrated dairyman was living in 1746, at which 
time the Hoxton estate had descended to Mary Pitfield, 
the great-granddaughter of Sir Charles, who subse- 
uently married Humphrey Sturt, Esq., M.P. for Dorset- 
shire. In those blessed old times, when, as Sir John 
Fortescue has it, “the might of the realm of England 
standeth upon archers,” the lovers of the long bow 
erected in the Finsbury Fields certain wooden pillars at 
varying distances, which they called marks. In these 
marks, and in the privilege of access to them, the Artil- 
lery Company had a paramount claim. Now in the 
story of the cowkeeper, as narrated by the Hon. Daines 
Barrington (Archaologia, vii. 56.), there is a little ob- 
scurity. He tells us that, “so late as 1746, the Artillery 
Company obliged a cowkeeper of the name of Pitfield to 
renew one of these marks, and caused it to be inscribed, 
Pitfield’s repentance.” We find, however, that one of the 
marks bearing the name of Pitfield appears in a plan of 
the Finsbury Fields published in 1737. So that, after all, 
it would seem that the cowkeeper had defaced a mark 
erected by some descendant of the family of Sir Charles 
Pitfield. But this is a point some Toxophilite may be 
able to clear up.) 





Replies. 
FORGED ASSIGNATS. 
(2"¢ S. vi. 70.) 

Some account of this alleged forgery is given in 
Cobbett's “ Paper against Gold,” a series of letters 
written chiefly from Newgate in the years 1810— 
11, but not concluded until 1815. About the 
beginning of May, 1811, reports were circulated 
that a vast number of forged notes on the Bank 
of England had been imported from France and 
Holland, where they were manufactured for the 
express purpose of deranging our finances. The 
report was circulated chiefly through the country 
papers, being carefully excluded from the London 
daily journals. From this circumstance Mr. Cob- 
bett takes occasion to justify the French Govern- 
ment, asserting that our own Government had 
done the same in 1791, and that this was but a 





fair reprisal. He then (p. 316.) broadly asserts 


[24 8, VI. 187., Ava. 14. "58. 





that counterfeit French paper-money was fabri- 
cated in immense quantities, and alleged that 
from the speeches in the English Parliament, the 
Government of England at that time looked upon 
the debasement of those assignats as the sure 
means of subverting the new order of things in 
France. This, however, is only assertion, no proof 
being brought forward by Cobbett that either of 
the Governments sanctioned such forgeries ; 
neither has he given any one particular speech in 
the house upon the subject. Certain statements, 
however, had been made upon a trial in 1795, 
before Lord Kenyon, which at first sight appear 
indeed to give some foundation to the assertions 
referred to by E. C. R.; at all events they show 
us whence the report had its origin. 

Espinasse’s Reports, Mich. Term, 36 Geo. III. 
1795, are cited * Cobbett. I give the extract 
at length : — 


“ Strongitharm against Lakyn. Case on a Promissory 
note.—Mingay and Marryat for the Plaintiff; Erskine 
and Law for the Defendant.—The acceptance and endorse- 
ment having been proved, Erskine for the defendant 
stated his defence to be, that the note was given for the 
purpose of paying the plaintiff, an engraver, for the en- 
graving of copper-plates upon which French assignats 
were to be forged, and contended, that as the considera- 
tion of the note was a fraud, it contaminated the whole 
transaction, and rendered the note not recoverable by 
law.—Caslon, an indorser of the note, called as a witness, 
proved that the defendant, having it in contemplation to 
strike off impressions of a considerable quantity of as- 
signats to be issued abroad, applied to him for the pur- 
pose of recommending an engraver, representing to him 
that they were for the Duke of York’s army. He applied 
to Strongitharm, who at first declined the business 
totally, but being assured by the witness that it was 
sanctioned by Government, at length undertook the 
work. 

“Lord Kenyon said, if the present transaction was 
grounded on a fraud, or contrary to the laws of nations, 
or of good faith, he should have held this note to be void, 
but it did not appear that there was any fraud in the 
case, or any violation of positive law. Whether the is- 
suing of these assignats for the purpose of distressing the 
enemy was lawful in carrying on the war, he was not 
prepared to say; or whether it came within the rule an 
dolens an virtus quis in hoste requisit? But let that be as 
it might, it did not apply to the present case. The Plain- 
tiff supposed that they were circulated by the authority 
of the higher powers of this country, and he therefore 
did not question the propriety or legality of the measure. 
His Lordship declared his opinion therefore to be, that 
the Plaintiff was entitled to recover. The jury found 
accordingly.” 

Now upon this trial rests the whole case, so far 
as the charge against the English Government is 
concerned ; and very insufficient evidence it is to 
receive such a charge upon; it was not even at- 
tempted to be shown on behalf of the plea in de- 
fence that the employer of the engraver was an 
accredited or known agent for the Government in 
any transaction whatever, which is what we may 
feel assured such a man as Erskine would have at 
once done, could it have been done. That a vast 
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number of assignats were forged and circulated 
at that time there is no doubt; there is also no 
question as to such forgeries being of English 
execution ; but we shall require much more than 
this trial (which is the only evidence brought by 
Cobbett in support of the charge) to convince us 
that the English Government ever resorted to a 
step so dishonourable and also impolitic as to em- 
ploy engravers to forge the paper-money of another 
ingdom. Joun JEwELL Penstone. 
Stanford in the Vale, Berks. 





I take it this anecdote is derivable from that 
most prolific of all sources, the voluminous writ- 
ings of the celebrated and insinuating pseudolo- 
gist “1rr-1s-sarp,” who, one regrets to see, aided 
by the notorious Mr. Potts of Eatanswill, has been 
most malevolently busy with many of the worthiest 
of our men of mark, living and dead. In this 
special instance let us try and reduce fiction to 
fact. On the determination of the Constituent 
Assembly to issue assignats, it was required to 
have printed an enormous quantity of this repre- 
sentative paper (no less than four hundred mil- 
lions were struck off on April 19, 1790), involving 
the necessity of an immense number of engraved 
copper-plates from which to print them. And as 
there was no method then, as now, of taking from 
an original hardened steel-plate duplicates in soft 
steel afterwards hardened, and thus securing that 
each (like our postage stamps for instance) should 
be pro re identical, the revolutionary government 
adopted the singular project of employing artists to 
engrave three hundred facsimiles. This excessively 
ingenious idea of the ruling powers, however, was 
plainly open to the objection that other native 
and less scrupulous “ artistes ” could have no diffi- | 
culty in engraving more assignats which should be 
equally as much facsimiles as the government's | 
three hundred: that they did so is matter of his- | 
tory; and equally so that the bank authorities 
could not —as it was not in the nature of things 
possible they should — be able to tell their own 
from the unauthorised ones, the natural 
—— was utter want of confidence in them. 

‘o remedy the evil, they in their emergency hit 
upon the more sensible plan of engraving a plate 
in intaglio, from which they took in relief copper 
punches, called mother-punches. They then struck 
from the &tter many hundred daughters, which 
last, printed from in the usual manner of copper- 
plates, possessed the oe wets advantage of being 
all perfect facsimiles of their intaglio progenitor. 

It was on the failure of the first-mentioned 
issue of assignats, with a lack of ingenuousness 
perhaps not now much to be surprised at, nor at 
all inconsistent with the known acrimonious sen- 
timents of some of their body towards this coun- 
try, that some of the revolutionists deemed it 
politic — for the obvious odium attaching to such | 
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an act —to attribute such failure to the agency 
of Pitt’s government deluging their country with 
forged instruments, — a charge against “ the pilot 
that weathered the storm ” assuredly resting on no 
better foundation than that of the editor of The 
Anatomy of the Mass, 1561, who attributed the 
fifteen pages of errata (a tithe of his text) to the 
artifice of Satan! W. J. Sranyarp. 
Hatton Garden. 





There can be no reasonable doubt of the cor- 
rectness of what E. C. H. says he has “heard as- 
serted ” on this subject ; though probably not “ any 
of your readers” can say “ what ground there is 
for thjg anecdote,” farther than its general belief 
at th®time, as I well remember. I have now be- 
fore me five of the forged assignats. They were 
struck off on thin sheets of a whity-brown paper ; 
each sheet containing eight, at least: four of mine 
are yet on the same piece of paper. 

They have engraved borders, ¢ths of an inch 
deep, 43 inches wide, and 2¢ inches high, exclusive 
of the line all round the outside, and that up the 
right and left hand within. In a central compart- 
ment of the upper side of the border are the 
words 

“Loi du 24 Octobre, 1792, 
L’an 1* De La Republique.” 
And in a similar compartment in the border be- 
low, the words 
“La loi punit de mort le contrefacteur, 
La nation récompense le dénonciateur,” 

each compartment being flanked by small em- 
blematical figures. 

The assignat within the border reads thus : — 

“ Domaines nationaux. 
Assignat 
de dix livres, 
payable au porteur. 
Caisaud. 
Série {10 | 36me,” 


the figures “10” being white on a dark ground, 
within a wreath, supported by draped female 
figures, winged, with trumpets. The name, Cai- 
saud, is a signature imitated: on one side of 
which is impressed on the paper a figure of liberty, 
supporting the cap on a spear, and resting her 
left hand on a Roman fasces, but which has not 
(as far as I can see) the usual axe-head, the dia- 
bolical use of which has stamped the French revo- 
lution with infamy. I cannot name the figure 
on the other side, but it seems to hold an inverted 
torch. P. H. Fisner. 
Stroud. 


ARMS OF BRUCE. 
(2™ S. v. 236. 264.) 
In connexion with this subject, a few remarks 
as to the descent of the old Scotish Earls of Car- 
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rick may perhaps not be unacceptable; they are 
extracted from a MS. work I am at present com- 

iling, chiefly on the plan of the late Sir N. H. 
Nico as’s Synopsis of the Peerage of England, and 
giving the dates of creation, descent, &c., of every 
Scotish title of peerage which has existed since 
the accession of King Malcolm Céan-mhor, a.v. 


1057, — a desideratum in our genealogical litera | 


ture which I hardly feel capable of supplying, at 
least with the resources available in India, and 
removed as I am from all public libraries and 
kindred sources of reference. But I must remark 
that there is actually no Peerage of Scotland, 
worthy of the name, in respect to accuracy or re- 
search, in existence at the present day : — * 


“ CARRICK. 
Earls. 
I. 1185. 1, Danean Mackdowall, eldest s. and h. of Gil- 
bert, Lord of Galloway (s. of Fergus, first 
Lord, or Prince of Galloway, on record, 
anté 1142, ob. 12 May, 1161), resigned his 


claims to that lordship on his father’s | 


death, 1 Jany, 1185, at the desire of King 
William the Lyon, and in favour of his 
cousin, Roland (who, consequently, be- 
came Lord of Galloway, and ob. in Dec. 
1200): created Earl of Carrick, co. Ayr, 
in Sept. 1185, by King William; ob. post 
1201. 

Il. 12.. 2. Neil Mackdowall, s. and h., —— ob. 23 
June, 1259, s. p. m. 

Countess. 

1250. 3. Marjory Mackdowall, dau. and h. She m. 

1°, anfé 1255, Adam de Kilconcath, who 

ob. 1270, s. p.; and 2°, in 1273, Robert de 

Brus the elder, who survived her, —— 

ob. cir. 1292, 


¢ 


Earls. 

Ill. 125-. . Adam de Kilconcath, jure uxoris, ob. 1270, 
s. p., at the siege of Acre, in Palestine, 
during the Crusade. 

« Robert de Brus, jure uxoris; s. and h. of 
Robert de Brus, fifth feudal Lord of An- 
nandale, and ‘competitor’ for the Crown 
of Scotland, 1286-92 (ob. Nov. 1295), be- 
came Earl of Carrick on his marriage, 
but resigned the dignity in favour of his 
eldest son, 1293, and ob. 1304, 


< 
nm 
~I 


nN 


V. 1293. 
succeeded on his father’s resignation ; and 
having been crowned King of Scots, 27 
March, 1306, as Robert I, this earldom 
became United to the Crown. 

. Edward Bruce, Lord of Galloway, created 
Earl of Carrick, cir, 1314, by his elder 
brother, King Robert I., crowned as King 
of Ireland im May, 1315; and killed at 
the battle of Dundalk, 5 October, 1318, 
s. p. 1. 

. Robert Bruce, Lord of Liddesdale, nat. s., 
on whom the earldom was bestowed by 
his uncle, K. Robert L., after his father’s 
death in Ireland, on which the dignity 
had again become United to the Crown, for 
want of legitimate heirs. Ob. 12 Aug. 
1332, s. p., at the battle of Dupplin. 


VI. 1314. : 


VIL. 1318, 


— 


. Robert de Brus, the younger, s. and h., | 


VIII. 1832, 5, Alexander Bruce, brother and h, (being 


also a natural son of King Edward Bruce). 


| 


| whic 


(2nd §, VI. 197, Ava. 14, °68. 


Ob. 20 July, 1833, s. p. m. sup., at the 
battle of Halidon-hill. 

Countess. 

IL, 1833. 6. Elinor Bruce, only dau. and h, She m. 
1° Sir William de Cunynghame, Knt., of 
Kilmaurs; and 2°, Sir Duncan Wallace, 
Knt., (which latter, however, does not 
appear to have had the title in right of 
his wife, though she is still styled Coun- 
tess of Carrick in a charter of K. Rob. II. 
to herself and her husband). Ob. post, 
1374 (and in the reign of K. Robert II. as 
appears from charters). 

Earls, 

IX. 1361. William de Cunynghame, jure wxoris: and 

confirmed in the dignity by King David 

IT., an. 33°: as he appears to have had no 

issue by this (his second) with the Coun- 

tess of Carrick, the dignity again became 

United to the Crown, cir. 1368. 

X. 1363. 1. John Stewart, Lord of Kyle, eldest s. and 
h. of Robert, the Steward of Scotland; 
created Earl of Carrick 22 June, 1363, by 
his grand-uncle, King David II.; and, on 
his father’s accession to the throne of 
Scotland as King Robert II., in 1871, he 
resigned the earldom, and obtained a new 
charter of the dignity to “ himself, Anna- 
bella his wife, on the heirs of their bodies 
in fee,” 1 June, 1374: succeeded to the 
crown in 1390 as King Robert IIL, when 
the title descended to his eldest son. 

XI. 1590. 2. David Stewart, Prince of Scotland, s. and 
h., became Earl of Carrick on his father’s 
accession to the throne; created also 
Duke of Rothesay 28 April, 1398; and 
ob. 26 March, 1402, s. p. 

XII. 1404, 8. James Stewart, brother and h., Prince of 
Scotland, 1402: created Earl of Carrick 
10 Dec. 1404, by his father K. Rob. III. ; 
suc! to the throne as King James I. in 
1406 (though not crowned till 21 May, 
1424, owing to his captivity in England), 
when this dignity finally merged in the 
crown; and has ever since been always 
borne by the heir-apparent to the throne 
of Scotland, from 1430 to 1566; and by 
the Prince of Wales since the union of 
the two crowns in 1603. The present 
possessor of the title, H. R. H. Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, is the thirtieth 
Earl of Carrick, in direct succession from 
the original creation of the title.” 


A. S. A. 


Barrackpore, FE, I., June, 1858. 





PHOTOGRAPHY. > 


Direct Carbon Printing. —Taving been the first to 
communicate to you the particulars, so far as divulged, 
connected with the discovery of Direct Photographic 
Printing in Carbon by Mr. John Pouncy of Dorchester, 
may I beg of you to transcribe from Saturday’s Times the 
following remarkable attestation thereof from the organ of 
the French Society of Photographers, as communicated to 
that prea by M. Horace M, Moule, but the original of 
I have perused ? 


“The subjoined extracts from the Bulletin de la Société 
Frangaise de Photographie will be interesting to all prac- 
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titioners of the art. I will briefly state what occasioned 
the remarks of which they form a part. 

“Mr. John Pouncy, of High West-street, Dorchester, was 
accepted in June last as a competitor for the $,000f. prize 
offered by M. le Duc de Luynes for the best specimen of pho- 
tographic printing in carbon, This prize will be adjudged 
next year, and meanwhile the Duke has submitted all the 
processes and specimens which he has received to the ex- 
amination of a commission appointed by the French Pho- 
tographic Society. 

“Several of these specimens, &c., were brought before 
the notice of the July meeting, the Bulletin of which has 
just been issued. Mr. Pouncy’s proofs, as will be seen 
below, had been submitted to the severest possible tests, 
and had successfully resisted all. ‘The following extracts 
from the minutes will now speak for themselves : — 

“ ¢M. Girard communicated to the society some informa- 
tion regarding the positive proofs which Mr. Pouncy has ob- 
tained by means of a new process, and which have been 
sent by the author with a view to their competing for the 
prize of the Duc de Luynes. 

“* About four months since certain photographic jour- 
nals in England, and more especially that conducted by 
Mr. Thomas Sutton, have been employed in considering a 
process hitherto kept a secret and discovered by Mr. 
Pouncy, of Dorchester — a process from which photogra- 
phic proofs may be obtained, the blacks of which are 
drawn in carbon. 

“In one of the numbers of this journal, Mr. Sutton, 
who had had an opportunity of examiving the proofs, 
pronounced the opinion that they were produced bona 
fide from carbon. ..... M. Girard added that it had 
seemed interesting to him to examine these proofs with- 
out delay and without waiting for the labours of the 
society to commence, that thus no one might be left in 
needless suspense. According to his tests they are the 
legitimate results of carbon — they have resisted a long 
immersion in concentrated nitric, or hydrochloric, acid ; in 
aqua regalis; in cyanide of potassium; in cyanide of po- 
tassium strengthened with iodide; and, lastly, in alkaline 
sulphurets. Not one of these powerful agents has influ- 
enced them in the least.’ 


dandy is saluting a friend whom he has met in the 


“We have thus a problem solved in photography, a | 


most important desideratum gained; for, whatever may 
be the artistic value of Mr. Pouncy’s proofs, here is one 
ys fact —he has printed photographs in carbon, and 
his prints have resisted the most powerful known tests in 
chymistry. Now, the process by which these results 
have been achieved has been secured by a provisional 
patent since April last. In a very short time the inven- 
tor — a hard-working, practical photographer — will have 
to decide whether the patent shall be proceeded with or 
not. Meanwhile, the process might be purchased. Is it 
possible that so valuable an invention will be lost to the 
English public, and all for want of a wealthy patron of 
photography to step forward and secure it? ” 

I myself know enough of the nature of Mr. Pouncy’s 
process to be able to warrant its indelibility. 


SuoLtro Macpvurr, 





Replies ta finor Queries, 


The Salutation Tavern (2™ S. vi. 33.) — The 
Salutation is still in existence. The proper sign 
is the “ Salutation and Cat,” —a curious combi- 
nation, but one which is explained by a lithograph, 
which some five years ago hung in the coffee- 
room, and was presented to the late proprietor by, 
I believe, one of the Ackermanns. An aged 


street, and offering him a pitch out of the snuff- 
box which forms the top of his wood-like cane. 
This box-nob was, it appears, called a “cat” — 
hence the connexion of terms apparently so foreign 
to each other. Some, not aware of this explana- 
tion, have accounted for the sign by supposing a 
tavern called “ the Cat” was at some time pulled 
down, and its trade carried to the Salutation, 
which thenceforward joined the sign to its own; 
but this is improbable, seeing that we have never 
heard of any tavern called “the Cat” (although 
we do know of “the Barking Dogs”) as a sign. 
Neither does the Salutation take its name from 
any scriptural or sacred source, as the Angel and 
Trumpets, Sc. 

The late landlord preserved a tradition of the 
house to the effect that Sir Christopher Wren 
used to smoke his pipe there whilst St. Paul's was 
in course of rebuilding. 

More positive evidence had he to show of the 
“little smoky room at the Salutation and Cat,” * 
where Coleridge and Charles Lamb sat smoking 
Oronoko and drinking egg-hot ft; the first dis- 
coursing of his idol, Bowles {, and the other rejoic- 
ing mildly.in Cowper and Burns, or both dream- 
ing of “ Puntionsmneer, and golden days to come 
on earth.” § 

It is strange that the old tavern has been over- 
looked by London topographers. Talfourd men- 
tions it as “in the neighbourhood of Smithfield,” 
a very vague description. The quiet unassuming 
entrance is No. 17. Newgate Street. 

ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


Ancient Jewish Coins (2™ S. vi. 12.) —I am 
afraid that D. I. D. I. (p. 59.) is in error in sup- 
posing that these were first coined about 143 b.c. 
by Simeon, Prince of Judea. It is a curious fact 
that though the majority of the Jewish coins 
known were formerly ascribed to Simon Macca- 


| beeus, there are none of them which, with our 


present knowledge, can with any degree of cer- 
tainty be attributed to him, as all the coins bear- 
ing the name of Simon must be brought down 
to the age of Barcochab, the leader of the revolt 
of the Jews against Hadrian. There are, how- 
ever, coins known of Jonathan and John Hyrca- 
nus, the predecessor and successor of Simon 
Maccabeeus, so that the Jewish coinage certainly 
bears date previous to the concession of the right 
of coinage to Simon by Antiochus. M. de Sau- 
lay, in his Récherches sur la Numismatique Ju- 
daique (Paris, 1854, 4to.),.is inclined to carry back 
the earliest shekels to the pontificate of Jaddua, 
a contemporary of Alexander the Great ; and 


Lamb to Coleridge, Talfourd’s Life and Letters of 
Lamb, vol. i. pp. 14, 15. 
+t Same to Same, Jhid., pp. 4l- 
t Same to Same, Zbid., p. 54, 
§ Elia to Southey, London Magazine, October, 1823. 


13. 
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there is nothing in their appearance or fabric that 
would necessarily imply a later date. Nothing, 
however, can at present be affirmed with certainty 
as to the era when the Jewish coinage originated. 
C. M. A. would do well to consult M. de Saulay’ 8 
work, and some remarks upon it in a late number 
of the Numismatic Chronicle. J. E. 


Swift Family (2™ S. vi. 69.) — Mr. Peacock 
will find some very interesting details respecting 
oy randfather of the Dean, his wife, family, &c., 

alker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, ed. 1714, 
oart 1., p. 361. This supplies some interesting 
particulars of his ejection from Goodrich, of which 
place he was vicar. The Beauties of England and 
Wales (for Goodrich, see the volume of Hereford- 
shire), also furnishes farther details of the vicar, and 
the anecdote of his humorous manner of present- 
ing 300 broad pieces of gold to the king at Rag- 
land. It also mentions that he was accustomed, 
after ejection from his living, to travel about 
among his former parishioners, administering the 
eucharist from a chalice he carried with him. 
This afterwards was presented by his grandson, 
the dean (1726), to the parish, and is used at the 
present time in administration of the sacrament. 
On the base of this cup is the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

“Jonath. Swift, S. T. D. Decan. Eccles. S“ Patr. Dubl*, 
hunc Calicem Eccles. de Goderidge sacrum voluit.” 

Underneath the base is the following : — 

“Tho. Swift hujus Eccles. Vicat notus in historiis ob 
ea que fecit et passus est pro Car® Imo. ex hoc calice 
sgrotantibus propinavit. Eundem Calicé Jonat" Swift, 
8. T. D. Decan. Eccles. S* Patt Dubl=" Thome ex filio 
nepos huic Eccles. in perpetuam dedicat 

1726.” 


In the same parish, a house of old construction 
is still associated with the family, and said to have 
been built “soon after the troubles,” and occu- 
pied by one of the vicar’s sons. S. M. 8. 


Query as to a MS. Work by Milton (2™ S. v 
84.) — Milton, who “sung himself from ’s cradle 
to his tomb,” is fast receiving the honours so long 
overdue to his transcendent merits. In Dr. Adam 
Littleton’s Latin Dictionary (5th edition, 4to., 
London, 1715), after acknowledging and enumer- 
ating the authorities employed in his laborious 
compilation, it is said :— 

“ We had by us, and made use of, a manuscript collec- 
tion, in three large Folios, digested into an alphabetical 
order, which the learned Mr. Joun* Miuron had made 
out of Tully, Livy, Cesar, Sallust, Quintus Curtius, Jus- 
tin, Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
Manilius, Celsus, Columella, Varro, Cato, Palladius: in 
short, out of all the best and purest Roman authors.” 


He says also that he seldom omitted to name 


* Littleton dedicated his Dictionary to Charles II, but 
does not appear by this expression to fear praising the 
poor blind regicide, as the illustrious poet was after called. 
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both the author and the place whence he fetched 
his authorities : 

“ This,” he says, “ was known to be Stephens’s method, 
and the same may be seen in Mr. Milton’s manuscript, 
and the same may be seen by the curious or doubtful.” 


This manuscript, though used by Littleton in 
his Dictionary, must have been, even after his 
using it, an invaluable Latin Lexicon, drawn from 
such pure sources by such a scholar as Milton.* 
Can any of your readers favour me with any in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of this manu- 
script ? James Evmes. 


Unlucky Days (1* S. vii. 232.; viii. 305.; xi. 
203.) —A beautiful illuminated Latin MS, in the 
library of W. H. Wade-Gery, Esq., at Bushmead 
Priory, Bedfordshire, affords two or three various 
readings. As to Jan., Feb., April, May, June, 
and Nov., it agrees with viii. 305. ; as to March 


| and Dec., with vii. 232.; as to Aug., with xi. 203. 





July reads “ Tredecimus ;” September, “ Tertia 
Septembris : et septima (et bij.) fert mala mem- 
bris ;” October, “Tertius et denus virtutibus est 
alienus.” 

Is it known why these days, or any of them, 
were deemed unlucky ? Josera Rix. 


Madrigals (2°* S. vi. 90.)—It is surely to be 


| lamented, that in publishing such a query, J. M. 


G. did not give his full name and address. 

I, too, possess “valuable information” which 
my friend Mr. Pearsall left behind him; but 
should object to communicate it to any anony- 
mous Querist. 

However, on the subject of madrigals, much 
may be seen in Felix Farley's Newspaper, Jan. 2 
and 9, 1858, written long ago by Mr. Pearsall ; 
and also six very amusing and instructive letters 
of his on musical composition in the Bristol Jour- 
nal, May, 1839, addressed to the students of the 
Royal Academy of Music. Why he assigned the 
credit of these to William Cobbett’s assumed name, 
I know not. 

Mr. Pearsall was sixty-two when he died, 
strangely omitted in the Gent. Mag: though it 
appears in the slips I had worked off, as also the 
names of his children by his wife Eliza, daughter 
of William Armfield Hobday of London, Gent. ; 
viz. Robert Lucas, who has served in the Austrian 
army, and is lately married to a daughter of the 
late Lieut. Hamilton Finney ; and two daughters, 
Elizabeth Hill, married in 1839 to Charles Wynd- 
ham Stanhope, Esq., and Philippa Swinnerton, 
lately married to a meds barrister. 

T. ExracomsBe. 





Clyst St. George. 
Interment in Church Walls (2 S. v. 275.) — 
These are said traditionally to be the tombs of 


* Vide ee s Literary Anecdotes, v. 210.; and “ N. 
& Q.” 2°4 S. iv. 183.—Ep.] 
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sentence, which denied burial “either in the 
church or in the churchyard,” was evaded. One 
of the Stanley family, who is known to have been 
under the censures of the church, is buried ex- 


persons who died excommunicated, and thus the 1s. The cutting off or amputation of any limb is 51, but 


actly under the centre of one of the thick walls at | 


Manchester cathedral ; an arch being thrown over 
so that the tomb may be seen on each side. A 
similar story occurs in the Merry Deuill of Ed- 
monton : Maister Peter Fabell covenants with the 
evil spirit, “ when I am buried, either within the 
church, without the church, in the church-porch, 
churchyard, street, field, or highway, take thou 
my soule.” When old age overtakes him, “he 
went, and digd his deathbed in the church wal, and 
there rested day and night, hartyly praying and 
repenting him of all the euill he had committed.” 
The consequence is the devil, finding the letter of 
the bond against him, is compelled to quit the field, 
and let him die in peace. A. A, 


Bulgarian, §c., Names (2 §. vi. 69.) — The 
language spoken by the Bulgarians and their 
Turkish conquerors is Slavonian, according to 
Malte Brun. The termination ovo or ava does not 
appear to be from the Slavonic plural ov, but is a 
favourite one, as in Russian golora, head ; zabava, 
entertainment; khoroleva, queen; slovo, word; 
ichuvstvo, sentiment ; korova, cow, &c., and in par- 
ticular the genitive singular of all words forming 
ego or ogo is pronounced evo or ovo, as moevo, 
son's; odnovo, one’s; hovo, of whom; whilst the 
same termination is spoken as it is written in the 
accusative, moego, odnogo, kogo. A rationale for 
such idioms cannot probably be discovered. It is 
erroneously stated in the “ Bible of every Land,” 
that the Bulgarian affixes the article to the termi- 
nation of words, for it possesses no article. This 
mistake appears to have arisen from confounding 
the language of the Bulgarians (= Volgarians, com- 
ing from the Volga in the fifth century), with that 
of their conquerors, the Turks (a.p. 1360), whose 
language is a compound of Arabic, Persian, and 
Tatar; the first prefixing the definite article al, 


the Persian affixing the indefinite article i, and the | 


Tatar, like the Slavonian, having no article, but 


supplying its place by varying the termination | 


(i. e. by inflexion and declension). This will also 
account for similarity of terminal syllables. 
T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 

Physicians’ Fees (2"° 8. v. 495.) —In a work 
entitled Levamen Infirmi, written about 1700, the 
usual fees to physicians and surgeons at that time 
are thus recorded : — 


“To a graduate in physic, his due is about 10s., though 
he commonly expects or demands 20s. Those that are 


only licensed physicians, their due is no more than 6s. 9d., 


though they commonly demand 10s. A surgeon’s journcy 
is 12d, a mile, be his journey far or near. Ten groats to 
set a bone broke or out of joint; and for letting of blood, 


there is no settled price for the cure.” 
R. W. Hackxwoop. 
Derivation of “ Caste” (2™ §. vi. 98.)—There 
can be little doubt that we derive caste from the 
Sp. and Port. casta, through the Fr. caste. But 
are not all these words traceable to the Latin ? — 
Casa is in Latin a hut, cottage, or shed, and in 
medigval Latin a house of any kind (from Heb. 
MDD, to cover). Hence casati, servants who 
lodged on the premises, and casata, a homestead, 
a household, a family. In Italian, casata is a 
family, lineage, or race; and from this Italian 
word, dropping the second a, appears to be de- 
rived the Sp. and Port. casta. Custa, it is to be 
observed, has properly much the same meaning as 
the It. casata, ** A race, lineage, particular breed, 
or clan.” Tuomas Boys. 


Chestnut in Britain (2 S. v. 10.) —A friend 
has just sent me the following passage from vol. 
Ixii. of the Quarterly Review, p. 335. It is froma 
review of Loudon’s Trees and Shrubs of Britain: 

“In the interesting historical introduction the difficulty 
respecting a well-known passage in Cwsar’s Commentaries 
is happily explained. Cwsar says, that he found in Bri- 
tain all the trees of Gaul except the abies, which was sup- 
posed to mean the Scotch fir, and the fugus, which is 
generally considered to be the deech. Now as the Scotch 





Jir and the beech are undoubtedly to be found wild in vari- 


ous parts of Britain, and as the beech, in particular, 
abounds in Kent, the very county through which Cesar 
passed, this passage has thrown commentators into de- 
spair. Mr. Loudon cuts the Gordian knot, by showing 
that the abies of the Romans was the silver fir, and the 


fagus the sweet chesnut, neither of which trees grow wild 


in Britain.” 

This is cutting the knot with a witness ! — as if 
Cesar did not know the difference between Abies 
and Pinus; between beech-mast and Castanex 
nuces, which last formed, as they do still, such an 
important part of the food of the Italians. But 
the fact is, though the beech abounds in Kent, it 
is only in the chalk districts near Sevenoaks, &c. 
In the weald, and on the clays, it is scarcely ever 
found ; while chestnut grows freely everywhere. 
If the Romans had proceeded due westward from 
Folkstone, and turned to the north to cross the 
river before corifing upon the Bagshot sand dis- 
trict, they would neither have observed the fir 
nor the beech, at least in any conspicuous quan- 
tity, though a few miles away in either direction 
would have shown them plenty of both, A.A. 


Roses and Lances blessed by the Pope (2™ S. vi. 
49.) — Princesses were not alone favoured with 
“la rose bénite.” Heylin says: 

“ Sergius IV. (1009) was the first that on Christmas 
night, with divers ceremonies, did consecrate swords, 
Roses, and the like, to be sent as tokens of love and 
honour to such Princes as deserved best of them, or whom 
they desired to oblige. Thus Leo X. sent a consecrated 
Rose to Frederick, Duke of Saxony, requesting him to 
banish Luther; and Paul IIL, an hallowed sword to 
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James V. of Scotland, to engage him in a war against 
Henry VIII.” 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 
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Books Receritvep Translations from the German, by 
Thomas Carlyle. This, the last issued volume of Mr. 
Carlyle’s coll l works, contains his admirable 7rans- 
lations Srom Museus, Tieck, and Richter. We know no 
translations at all comparable to these for conveying to 
the reader, not the words only, but the very spi of the 
German originals. . 
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rhe second and remaining portion of Dr. Bliss’s exten- 
sive library is now being dispersed by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson. The commenced on Aug. 9, and 
closes on Aug. 18. The Catalogue is a literary curiosity, 
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as the books are all arranged chronologically. 1. Books 
printed at Oxford, from a.p. 1585 to 1857, Il. Works 
illustrative of Oxford and Oxfordshire, III. Versions of, 
and Commentaries on, the Psalms of David, chronologi- 
cally arranged. ’. Books printed in London in the 
three years preceding the Great Fire, in which many of 
the copies are presumed to have been destroyed. V. 
CHARACTERS: a most extraordinary series of Humorous 
Publications, arranged in chronological order. On Aug. 
19 and 20, will be sold Dr. Bliss’s Collection of Autograph 
Letters, containing the greater portion of the Ormonde 
Correspondence; numerous historical documents temp. 
Charles I. and Charles II.; and a collection of original 
Charters from King Jo »Q n Elizabeth, with the 
eals. 

It is rumoured in literary cireles that preparations are 
being made at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, for the 
reception of a considerable portion of the manuscript trea- 
sures of Sir Thomas Phillipps, of Middle Hill, Bart., 
indisputably the finest collection possessed by any private 


gentleman in this kingdom. 


Many of our 


} 
un t 


literary friends will miss an old familiar 
face in the Reading Room of the British Museum. Mr. 
Grabham died on Monday last, August 9, at his 
residence in Noel Street, Islington, aged 57. His father 
was editor and original proprietor of the long-established 
and still flourishing paper, The Bristol Mercury. Mr. 
Grabham was first employed in the British Museum on 
1833; and in 1847, we find him as Second Super- 
He was a good Greek and general scholar; 
was well acquainted with the contents of the Museum 
Library; and ever ready to facilitate the researches of 
literary stu t 


intendent. 
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